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PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


Announces the Publication of the 


DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS 


George K. Bennett « Harold G. Seashore e Alexander G. Wesman 


Tue DirrereNnTIAL AptiTruDE TEsTs are a completely 
new battery, yielding eight scores useful in educational 
and vocational guidance at the junior and senior high 
school levels. 


Constructed in response to a continuing demand by guidance coun- 
selors, the DirrerentiaL Aptirupe Tests provide a core around 
which a modern guidance program can be organized. 


RELIABILITY is assured. Each separate test in the battery can 
stand by itself as a measuring instrument. In addition to reliability 
coefficients, the Manual reports standard errofs of measurement for 
each separate grade and for each sex. 


NORMS now published are based on over 21,000 pupils in grades 
8 through 12 from representative Eastern and Midwestern com- 
munities. Extensions of the normative samplings, including Western 
and Southern, will continue for several years. 


PRACTICAL guidance supervisors will find the battery efficient 
with respect to administration, scoring and interpretation. Group 
testing in regular classroom periods is simple and convenient. 


For a more complete description of the DirrerenTiaL AprtirupE 
Tests, including price list, write for Buttetin TV. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON os wut) FLASHES 


A a 
BY MAX F. BAER 


LOOKING TO 1950 
Early start: Bureau of Census is already planning for 1950 


Census Of U. S. population. If experiments work out soon enough, 
Census results will be published in record time. One new statis-— 
tical machine would mechanize time-consuming job of punching 
cards. Schedule entries, made in special ink, would be "read" by 
machine, touching off electrical impulses which automatically 
punch cards. Electronic computer would tabulate figures light- 
ning fast, but probably won't be ready for 1950 Census. 

Possible changes: Census planners will probably make mini- 
mum changes in occupational groups. Revisions make historical 
comparison difficult. In 1940, occupation was asked of persons 
employed or looking for work during Census week. Additional 
coverage—all who worked in 1949—may be obtained in 1950. Also, 
1950 occupation may refer to usual job; in 1940 it was current job 


for employed and last job for unemployed. Such changes would pro- 
vide international comparability, a UN goal. Chances are rela- 
tively more data will be published for metropolitan districts 

(or similar integrated economic areas). Corporate limits of 
cities are becoming obsolete as boundaries of urban centers 
because of great growth of suburban areas. 

Suggestions for changes: If you have any practical ideas 
for improvements in Census, now's the time to make suggestions. 
Send them to NVGA headquarters, 82 Beaver Street, New York City. 
They'll be sifted by Occupational Research Section and best ideas 
will be passed on to Bureau of Census. 


WANTED: MORE SCIENTISTS 
Board reports: President's Scientific Research Board warns 


nation of dangers in scientific manpower shortage. During past 
seven years national research and development budget jumped 335 
per cent, while supply of trained manpower expanded only 35 per 
cent. While the two aren't expected to increase at same rates, 
difference is striking. It's estimated that nation's scientific 
manpower pool today is smaller by 90,000 holders of bachelors' 
degrees and 5,000 holders of the PH. D. than it would. have been 
had pre-war trends continued. Only in engineering is supply 
likely to catch up with demand before long. 

Present distribution: There are 137,000 persons‘engaged in 





























scientific research, technical development, and science teaching 
in USA. Of these, 57,000 are in industrial research labs, 50,00 
in colleges and universities, 50,000 in government. About 25,000 
hold doctorates in physical and biological sciences. 

Shortages in government: Most government agencies report 
vacancies on scientific staffs. Army, Navy, and Public Health 
Service have held up some programs because of manpower shortages 
in certain fields. Deficiencies range up to 40 per cent. Army 
guided-missiles program is only about three-quarters staffed. 
Atomic Energy Commission has had trouble filling key scientific 
jobs in newly developed fields. 

Shortages in universities: Situation in colleges and uni- 
versities is even worse because of low salaries. Though living 
costs shot up nearly 60 per cent since 1940, salaries have gone uy 
only between 20 and 30 per cent. Two-thirds of all college and 
university science professors and instructors were paid less 
than $4,000 in 1946. Universities are competing among themselves 
for trained science teachers and smaller schools, paying less, ars 
losing out. There are twice as many science and engineering stu- 
dents in colleges and universities today than before war. But 
science teaching staffs have been expanded little more than one- 
third. Proportion with doctors' degrees is 9 per cent less than 
before war. Many inexperienced persons have been hired to do 
advanced teaching. It would take 15,000 more science instructors 
to get back to pre-war student-teacher ratio. Conditions are 
probably worst in physical science fields. ; 


WOMEN'S BUREAU ON JOB 
Good public relations: Women's Bureau came through Con- 


gressional economy stampede much better than many other agencies. 
Powerful women's organizations blocked trimming of Bureau's 
budget. 

Women in science: Women's Bureau has been working on 300- 
page publication on outlook for women in science. *Fields covered 
include chemistry, physics, mathematics, bacteriology, zoology, 
botany, astronomy, geology, geography, meteorology, engineering, 
and architecture. Facts were obtained from about a hundred in- 
dustrial laboratories, government agencies employing scientists, 
and number of colleges and universities. Job was directed by 
Marguerite Zapoleon. Don't look for it until next spring. 
Separate bulletins on each science may be issued later. 

Seventy years of women at work: Bureau has sent to printer 


manuscript on Women's Occupations Through Seven Decades. This 
will be big volume tracing major and more detailed changes in 
participation of women in labor force from 1870 to 1940. It will 
deal with broad occupational groups and specific occupations. 
You may have to wait until next spring for your copy. 
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ST-WAR RECONVERSION of the American 
P. ibor force was virtually completed 
thin two years after the end of the war in 
Europe. More than 12 million ex-Servicemen 
found jobs in civilian pursuits, while other 
millions of civilian workers transferred to the 
production of goods and services from the 
addition, 
extra’ 


of munitions. In 
million of 8 million 
workers drawn into the wartime labor market 


manufacture 
iearly 6! 2 


resumed peacetime activities at home and in 


school. Correspondingly, the occupational 
and industrial composition of the nation’s 
working population has been reshaped to fit 
the job requirements of a peacetime economy. 
The reshuffling in the occupational distri- 
bution of employed workers since the war's 
end has had the general effect of restoring pre- 
patterns, but with 

ignificant exceptions. A number of far-reach- 
ng changes have evolved during the war and 


war occupation some 


immediate post-war years, partly as a lasting 
effect of wartime pressures, partly as a result 
of achieving and maintaining ‘‘full employ- 
ment,’’ and partly as a product of the opera- 
tion of long-term trends. An examination of 
broad occupational shifts during and after 
the war and of future prospects provides a 
basic framework for vocational guidance. 


Wartime Suairts! 


Men. The impact of the war brought im- 
portant shifts among occupational groups. 
However, a comparison of the occupational 
distribution of employed men in March, 1944, 
with that at the time of Pearl Harbor con- 
eals the extensive occupational shifts which 


' Statistics presented in this article are obtained from 
the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force. 


Occupational Trends 


LESTER M. PEARLMAN 


Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


actually occurred during the period. O 
sibly, only slight gains in the nun 
factory workers at the expense of farm la 
and clerical and sales forces occurre 

Actually, between the time of Pear] Har! 
and March, 1944, the occupational classifi 
tion of one man out of five—6 million mer 
all—was changed. This does not includ 
the numerous shifts which undoubtedly took 
place within the broad occupational classifica 
tions, nor does it take account of the fact that 
some men made more than one occupational! 
transfer during the period. 

For example, the proportion of men en 
ployed in service industries at both dates wa 


6.1 per cent (see Taare I) but almost 15 p 


cent of the service workers had shifted to job 
TABLE | 
Week 
before 
Pearl March. 
Occupations Harbor 1944 
(per ( per 
ent } cent 
All employed men* 100.0 100 
Professional, semi-profes- 
sional ) ] ) ] 


Proprietors, managers, 


otiicials oe 11.4 
Clerical and sales 10.2 9 
Craftsmen, foremen 19.9 20 
Operatives 20.2 22.1 
Laborers (except farm 6.5 6.5 
Domestic and other service 6.) 6.1 
Farmers, farm managers fie} fy 
Farm laborers 6.0 4.7 


* Includes only men employed both in March, 1944, a 
at the time of Pear! Harbor. 
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as craftsmen, foremen, and operatives be- 
cween Pearl Harbor and March, 1944. In 
turn, there were offsetting movements to the 
service group from other occ upational groups, 
particularly on the pare of laborers. As 
would be expected, the major wartime shifts 
were in the direction of factory jobs and away 
from clerical, service, and farm jobs 

The proportion of men who changed oc- 
cupations between these two dates varied in- 
versely with position on the occupational 
scale. More than a third of the laborers 
changed occupations in comparison with less 
than one-tenth of the stable professional 
group. The effects of wartime upgrading 
were also apparent. One out of every four 
men employed as craftsmen, foremen, or 
operatives in March, 1944, was a laborer be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The only substantial 
downgrading occurred among men who were 
craftsmen and foremen in December, 1941. 
Most of their number who changed occupa- 
tional group became operatives. 

Women. Only 60 per cent (9.8 million) of 
all women employed in March, 1944, were 
also employed the week before Pearl Harbor. 
This reflects the large-scale entry of women 
workers from the ranks of non-workers, par- 
ticularly homemakers and students, and, to a 
lesser extent, from the unemployed group. 

Of the women who had jobs at both dates, 
approximately 1'/, million or 15 per cent had 
shifted from one occupational group to an- 
other during the period. The shifting was 
largely concentrated among farm, service, and 
sales workers and, as was the case among 
men, the shifts were primarily in the direc- 
tion of factory jobs. Relatively little change 
occurred among clerical, industrial, and mana- 
getial workers. In general, the degree of 
shifting among women was considerably less 
than among men. 

As might be expected, the greatest propor- 
tion of new women entrants to the labor 
market, about one-third, took jobs in fac- 
tories in March, 1944, principally as opera- 
tives. It is an interesting fact, however, that 
almost as many of this group were engaged in 
clerical work. 

Immediately after VJ-day, war production 
—representing two-thirds of the industrial 
output of the nation—was virtually shut off. 


Nevertheless, labor demand was so y, 
sustained that the initial impact of wa; 
contract cancellation reduced employmen; 
by only 2 million. Within 2 months afte; 
the war's end, the transition downswing w, 
halted and employment turned upward 
Although there was no general manpower 
shortage, the labor market in 1947 resembl- 
the tight wartime market in many respects 
It was hard to recruit workers for high); 
skilled jobs, for relatively low-paying jobs 
or for jobs requiring unpleasant or heay, 
physical work. 


Post-waR CHANGES 


Because of the specialized demands of a war 
economy, larger proportions of certain typ 
of operatives, craftsmen, and foremen in me- 
chanical industries had been trained thar 
were usable in civilian enterprises. Further. 
more, the Army and Navy trained men ; 
skills for which little or no demand existe: 
in civilian life. The close of World War II 





vocational guidance, retraining, and occup- 
tional readjustment. As was the case during 
the war, however, American workers dem 
strated extreme adaptability to changing d 
mand conditions. Occupational, industrial 
and geographic mobility of labor kept pa 
with the changing structure of industria 
production as the nation shifted from wart 
peace. 

A well-sustained demand for labor couple 
with the inflow of ex-Servicemen into the 
civilian labor market caused employment 
men in every occupational group to rise above 
wartime levels. However, relative gain 
were smallest among operatives and craftsmen 
and foremen, the groups which had expanded 
most rapidly during wartime. A sharp ris 
in construction activity from low wartime: 
levels mainly accounted for the fact that the 
group did increase. Gains in farmers ant fy 
farm labor were also comparatively small. 

Occupations which had lost ground during 
the war, such as those related to retail trad 
showed large percentage gains in male work- 
ers after the war. Substantial increases 1 fy 
the number of professional and semi-profes | 
sional workers also took place. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


exodus of large numbers of women 
workers from the labor market soon after VJ- 
lay resulted in actual declines among women 
, almost every occupational group. How- 
ever, the shifting of women among occupa- 
tions also pronouncedly affected the female 
occupational structure. As expected, losses 
were heavily concentrated in production jobs, 
though the number of women engaged in 
farm work also dropped rather sharply. 
Smallest declines were in trade and service 
Employment in the relatively 


occupations. 
semi-professional 


professional and 


stable 
groups actually showed a slight gain over the 
wartime level. The domestic service group, 
which had been reduced drastically by the 
shift to more attractive war jobs, did not in- 
crease significantly during the post-war 


period. 


PrRosPECTIVE OccUPATIONAL CHANGES 


Differences between the current and prewar 
xcupational patterns (Taste II) reflect (1) 
long-term occupational trends, (2) the lasting 
effects of the war, and (3) differences between 
the national level of economic activity at 
different dates. These factors may offset or 
supplement one another; future prospects as 
well as past changes are related to the inter- 
action of these factors. Here then is the 
labor-market picture for broad classes of jobs; 
the exact situation in each occupation re- 
quires more careful study. 


More Empioyep 


The following occupations account for a 
larger proportion of total employment in 1947 
than in 1940. 

Craftsmen and foremen. The post-war pro- 
portion of craftsmen and foremen to total em- 
ployment closely resembles the wartime ratio. 
This is partly attributable to the increased 
importance of manufacturing in the economy, 


} with factories currently producing at an all- 
}time peacetime high in order to meet the 
great backlog of unfilled demand both at 





home and abroad. The great increase in con- 
struction activity since the end of the war 
has also played a leading role in sustaining the 
over-all demand for craftsmen and foremen. 
While fewer specialized craftsmen will be 
needed in production because of the contin- 





15] 


ued breakdown of skilled work into semi- 
skilled machine operations, a need 
for more all-round repairmen and mechanics 
the 


growing 
will mechanical 
nature of industry 

Operatives. 


greatly in relative importance since 


accompany increasing 
Operatives have also increased 
1940, 
accounting for only slightly less than their 
wartime proportion of total employment 
To some extent, this would have been ex 
pected in view of the long-term trend toward 
increasing mechanization of industry which 
acts to up-grade laborers and down-grad« 
skilled workers to semi-skilled operations 
The fact that manufacturing and construction 
are currently operating at peak peacetim« 
levels also accounts for the high proportion 
of Operatives. 
importance of 


Ic is significant also that the 
greater semi-skilled 
tions has made it possible for large numbers of 
The 
movement received great impetus during th« 
war and many have remained as 
Operatives in factories since the war's end 


occupa 
women to enter factory employment 
women 


In general, operatives may be expected to be- 
come an increasingly important component 
of the labor force over the years 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 
The relative size of the administrative group 
remained virtually unchanged during the war, 
war's 


non-farm 


but has expanded markedly since the 
A wartime gain in employment of 
and 


end. 


and officials in government 


managers 
industry offset a decline in the number of 
proprietors of small businesses. During the 
post-war period, there has been some reversal 
in the movement—smal] businesses in trade 
and services have mushroomed, whereas the 
Federal Government in particular has 
tracted significantly. 

Clerical workers. The long-term, rapid ex 
pansion of employment in the clerical occupa 
tions continued through the war and post 
war years. The increasingly complex organ: 
zation of our national economy has multiplied 
the need for record-keeping and other clerical 
services. The continued introduction of 
offwce appliances, however, may cause some 
slackening in the growth of the clerical com- 
ponent, so that the outlook is probably on 
of moderate expansion. Women comprise a 


large segment of the clerical group, and the 


con 
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Taste II Coles 
) Emptorep Workers Cuasstriep By Mayor Occupation Group AND BY Sex, APRIL: 194 onnete | 
1945, 1947* hm 
: P ’ a ee Al a ; pelLow 
—— Total—_—__~.  ———Male———~ 9 ———Femal- long-ter 
Major Occupation Group 1940T 1945 1947 1940 1945 1947 1940T 1945 a men if $ 
Number (in thousands) ' lute nur 
Total employed 46,100 53,650 56,700 34,180 34,340 40,900 11,920 19,310 ism 1940. 7 
Professional and _ semi-professional oe 
workers 3,460 3,250 3,860 1,890 1,740 2,320 1,570 1,510 1% set Dy a 
Proprietors, managers, officials (ex- In gener 
cept farm) 3,840 4,590 5,760 3,390 3,790 4,980 450 80 WM wonlch 
Farmers, farm managers, foremen, and pv} ' 
laborers 8,610 8,620 7,720 7,920 6,690 6,810 690 1,930 4 earnings 
Clerical workers 4,810 6,970 7,050 2,280 2,070 2,920 2,530 4,900 4 continuc¢ 
Sales workers 2,980 2,660 3,310 2,150 1,220 1,990 830 1,440 1% ad ven 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred = ; 
workers 5,150 6,820 7,530 5,040 6,520 7,370 110 300 jw a tance Of 
Operatives and kindred workers 8,520 12,050 12,170 6,330 7,440 8,750 2,190 4,610 34 wr even « 
Domestic service workers 2,240 1,780 1,830 140 110 140 2,100 1,670 16 Domes 
: Service workers, except domestic ere 
workers 3,370 4,140 4,060 2,020 2,160 2,290 1,350 1,980 17 (me crs hass 
Laborers, except farm 3,120 2,770 3,410 3,020 2,600 3,330 100 170 4 f shifts 
Per cent distribution ‘obs in ¢ 
Total employed 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10 { ny 
Professional and  semi-professional : —_ 
workers 72 6.1 6.8 3.5 Sin ae 13.3 7.8 97 rorce. 
' Proprietors, managers, officials (ex- ‘ anv give 
cept farm 8.3 8.6 10.2 9.9 11.0 12.2 3.8 4.] 4 eA. } 
; Farmers, farm managers, foremen, and upon thi 
7 laborers 186 16.0 13.6 23. 19.5 16.7 5.7 10.0 53 (andthe 
Clerical workers 10.4 13.0 12.4 6.7 6.0 ven 21.2 25.4 2 Other 5 
: Sales workers 6.5 5.0 5.8 6.3 3.5 4.9 7.0 7.5 4 J 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred service % 
: workers 8 | 12.7 13.3 14.7 19.0 0 9 :.3 ] amuseme¢ 
Operatives and kindred workers 18.5 22.4 21.5 18.5 21.7 21.4 18.4 23.9 217 the sam 
Domestic service workers 4.9 1.3 3.2 4 2 3 7.6 8.6 oar oe 
Service workers, except domestic 1940. I 
workers 7.3 FB te : 5.9 6.3 5.6 11.3 10.3 1).2 position. 
Laborers, except farm 6.8 5.2 6.0 8.8 7.6 8.1 .8 y ; ' 
* Estimates of employment by occupation for April, 1940, and April, 1945, have been adjusted to be consistent with 
' revised Census totals of agricultural and non-agricultural employment. Estimates subsequent to 1940 are subject t 
sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities shown are relatively small. 
' + Approximately 400,000 employed workers whose occupations were not reported have been distributed according t 
the distribution of those whose occupations were apenel. 
i Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ 


occupation looms large as a prospective only tomen. Actually this movement ha 
employer of high school girls. continued between 1940 and 1947 but has beer 
offset by two other developments: the ur- 
usual expansion of the female labor forc 
which has brought in disproportionate num- 
The following occupations account for a__ bers of non-professional women, and the !oss 
. smaller proportion of total employment in of many school teachers to higher payin: 
1947 than in 1940. jobs in non-professional lines. The shit 
Professional and semi-professional. The pro- from war to peace has increased the over-al 
fessional and semi-professional group has de- need for professional men and women, pa" 
| clined in relative importance since 1940, but ticularly in occupations such as teaching a0‘ 
solely among women. This is counter to civil engineering. With colleges and pro 
what would have been expected on the basis fessional schools operating at capacity, th 
of prewar trends. There has been a strong outlook is for an early resumption of th 
movement since before the turn of the century long-term trend toward an increasing profes 
for women to enter professions hitherto open sional group. 
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Fewer EmMptoyep 
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4 The sales- 
.ople in the working population is currently 
1940, notwithstanding the 
The group of 


Sales workers. proportion of 
re] ww that in 
ng-term upward movement. 
en in sales occupations has declined in abso- 
re numbers as well as in relative size since 
0. This reduction has been partially off- 
t by aconsiderable gain among sales women 
neral, advances in employment of sales- 


neople have been held down by relatively low 


a ia 
earnings in many retail sales jobs, and by the 
-ontinued introduction of self-service stores 
ind vending machines. The relative impor- 
cance of sales occupations may be fairly stable 
reven decline slightly in the long run. 
Domestics. The number of domestic work- 
ers has steadily declined since 1940 as a result 
f shifts to more attractive and better-paying 
bs in other lines of work and withdrawals 
many women domestics from the labor 
force. The number of domestic workers at 
any given time, therefore, essentially depends 
upon the availability of jobs in other lines 
and the general level of economic activity. 
Other service workers. This group, including 
service workers in hotels, restaurants, and 
amusement places, has maintained nearly 
the same relative importance in 1947 as in 
1940. It will probably increase its relative 
position, inasmuch as service industries are 


expected to expand conside 

in scarce supply become more plentifu 
Despite increas 

vity in the manufacturing a 

industries which employ many 

group as a whole has declined in 

since 1940. Continued introduction 
chinery to replace hand labor and up-grading 
of laborers to semi-skilled operators should 


Laborers (non-farm 


reduce the importance of the laborer gr 
Availability 
farm jobs during and after the war has ; 
trend in agr 


Moreover, great technol 


Farmers and farm labor. 
rated the downward 
work. 
ress in farming and food processit 
abled farm production to expand w 
employment declines. Thus, migrati 
the United States has characteristically beet 
away from farming areas to urban center 
with expanding employment opportunities 
Even during the depression years of th 
thirties, farm states in the South and Great 
Plains areas lost more workers to industt 
states than they gained in return 
labor 


at which the agricultural force will 
decline, therefore, will depend on the speed 


of mechanization and on the availability of 


work in the non-agricultural component of 


our economy. 


, The author directs studies on the size and composition of the labor force YL 
He frequently contributes articles on labor market analysis to the Monthly ; 


Labor Review. 


He received his undergraduate degree in economics from 


Harvard University and has done graduate work at American University. 
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Some A.A.F. Findings Concerning Aptitude Factors 


J. P. GUILFORD and WAYNE S. ZIMMERMAN 


University of Southern California 


REAT sTRIDES have been made during the 

last few years toward the understand- 
ing of psychological tests and of their use, 
particularly as a consequence of war-time 
research. The publications upon this research 
have thus far been restricted very much to 
in-service distribution. The publications 
that are now receiving more general distribu- 
tion will probably prove to be so voluminous 
that the average reader will not be able to 
give their contents detailed study. It is the 
purpose of this article to report the gist of 
the findings concerning the fundamental na- 
ture of human resources as reported by one 
branch of the Armed Services, the Army Air 
Forces. For a more complete account the 
reader is referred elsewhere (2). 

Early in the war, the Army Air Forces 
delegated to a group of psychologists the 
responsibility for developing procedures for 
selection and classification of aircrew trainees. 
Their testing program was, of necessity, 
launched in haste, allowing little time for 
full consideration of the manifold problems 
or for preparation of specifically designed 
measuring instruments. Adaptation of tradi- 
tional tests based on what little experience 
there was regarding selection of aviation 
personnel was the natural approach. Simul- 
taneously, job-analysis studies were initiated, 
with the traditional attempt to break down 
the aircrew jobs into more specific psychologi- 
cal requirements. New tests were constructed 
to meet those supposed requirements. 

As time went on, however, it became 
apparent that the categories in which job 
requirements had been described—and most 
of those categories were common concepts 
in vocational psychology—were of limited 
use. Factor analysis was applied with in- 
creasing frequenty to test results, and it was 
found that not only was each test better 
understood—why it was valid for predicting 
success in one job and not in another and 
why it correlated with other tests which it 


did not superficially resemble—bur als 
this approach was it possible to discover n¢ 
abilities and traits not known or suspect 
before and to devise new tests for them. T 
Thurstone theory and procedures of analys 
were applied almost exclusively, since it wa 
found that they led to the most intelligih) 
and dependable results. 

Twenty-seven of the factors isolated s 
to be of sufficient interest for 
counselors to justify their being mentior 
here. Some were found regularly in a nur 
ber of different analyses; a few appeared 
only one analysis. Some are probably ident 
cal with factors reported before the war, 
which case the similarity will be pointed 
There are probably ten factors that can } 
listed and named with considerable assuran 
numbers 1, 2, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 20, and 2? 
A few others seem likely to endure as 
tinguishable human variables but their natur 
seems as yet rather uncertain: 3, 6, 15, 2 
and 27. Most uncertain are numbers 10, | 
and 25. 

In the list to follow, only brief descriptio: 
of the factors as they are now known will } 
given. The nature of a factor is decided i 
terms of the common requirements apparent 
in tests that are strongly loaded with t 
factor in contrast to tests that are not. Th 
existence of a factor is much more certain 
as representing some real variable in test be 
havior and presumably also in other behavior 
than is the naming or the definition. Th: 
definitions to follow should be regarded « 
hypotheses, depending on the insights of : 
few psychologists who have attempted « 
interpret them, some hypotheses being better 
supported than others. ) 


vocat 


It is believed the 
they are worth reporting because they promis 
to be the enduring categories in which test 
persons, and jobs can be described in a cor 
prehensible manner. Knowing a job 

terms of these categories—and once the o> 
server of a job becomes aware of these cat 
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sories he is able to note their presence—one 
can select suitable tests to meet the require- 
ments in terms of those categories, knowing 
also the factor composition of each test. Fit- 
ting tests to jobs then becomes a more en- 


ightened process 


Factors IN “INTELLECTUAL AREA”™’ 


The first eleven factors listed would ordi- 
narily be regarded as falling in the intellectual 
area. The typical measure for determining 
IQ emphasizes the first three of them. The 
second set of eight may be regarded as belong- 
ing in the perceptual area, with the exception 
f visualization, which more properly belongs 
with the intellectual group and which has 
heen discussed out of turn because of a his 
torical consideration. Next follow three 
psychomotor factors, three information or 
achievement factors, and finally two factors 
not recognized as abilities: the one being an 
interest factor and the other a temperamental 
factor 

1. Verbal. Best measured by vocabulary 
tests, this factor involves the comprehension 
It is probably the 

intelligence tests 


of meanings of words. 
strongest component in 
and in most scholastic aptitude tests. Its 
importance in scholastic achievement of most 
types is too well known to require comment. 
Ir was commonly found in factorial studies 
before the war, being one of Thurstone’s pri- 
mary abilities, but the fact that vocabulary 
tests yield the purest measures of it was not 
generally recognized (4). 

2. Numerical. This was another factor in 
Thurstone’s list of primary abilities. It ap- 
pears consistently in all tests that involve 
numerical operations or other uses of num- 
bers. The purest and strongest measures of it 
require simply the fundamental numerical 
operations. It is related to achievement in 
arithmetic and other mathematics, but would 
not necessarily cover 
achievement in higher mathematics. To the 
extent that any job involves rapid and accu- 
fate computations, this factor would be 
pertinent to assess in applicants for it. 

3. Reasoning I. This factor could not be 
delimited any more than to call it ‘‘general 
teasoning”’ for the reason that it was common 


the prediction of 
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to more of the reasoning t 

be | 

Irs most characteristic apy 

test of arithmetic reasoning 
ability to grasp the essential r 
problem seems a good hyport 

for it. It is not clearly identifial 
one of Thurstone's reasoning fa 
the traditional distinction betw 
and deductive reasoning, a distir 
the AAF results did not support It 


reasoning factor to 


nitely related to academic achic 


shown by its correlation with 


It is probab] 


nent component, second 


navigation training 


in instruments such as the Otis t 

4. Reasoning II. This factor art 
larly difficult to define since all t} 
are saturated with it are 
torially. Its highest loadings w 
requiring the grasping of analogies 
This fact 
tests that seemed to involve sequ 


quite 


5. Reasoning III. 
soning. In such tests, the items 
correctly answered by the elimination of 
leads 

6. Judgment. This ability was f 
tests of ‘practical judgment’’ and of 


The ability pr 


cal estimations.’’ 


volves making wise choices from at c 
alternative solutions to a practical pr 


designated as “‘practical’’ by acader 

It seems to be a judicial or critical funct 
‘‘Tudgment"’ was one of the job-analys 

] 


gories arising from the study of why st 


fail in aircrew training. It was rated by 
instructors as being the most in portant 
qualities. Verbal tests involving items 
predicament type proved, under analys 
contain variances in erbal, reas 
and mechanical-experience (see factor nun 


the \ 


23) factors. Their unique contribution wa 
new factor which is here called ‘‘judgment 
It is by no means identical with the instr 
tors’ conception of “‘judgment’’; it is m 


more specific than that. It may be regard 


as a special kind of reasoning 
element in any job that call 
sense decisions; but making 
job is probably very complex factorially, ar 
specific information probably plays an impor 
tant role in each situation 


s for common- 
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Planning. This factor was common to 
tests designed to measure the job-analysis 
category of ‘‘foresight and planning."’ These 
tests were designed to test the supposed abil- 
ity to foresee probable occurrences and to 
plan for their treatment beforehand. There 
is no assurance that this factor, although 
found as a component of planning tests (along 
with other factors), is identical with the job- 
analysis concept. It also appeared in some of 
the judgment tests. 

8. Memory I. This factor involves tasks 
requiring memorization of items in pairs and 
is evaluated by an immediate test of recall 
or of recognition. It undoubtedly corre- 
sponds with Thurstone’s rote-memory fac- 
tor, but AAF results show that it is better 
named paired-associates memory, or associa- 
tive memory. Memory for connections be- 
tween names and faces, between names and 
telephone numbers, names and initials, and 
the like, all probably depend on this ability. 

9. Memory II. This is the ability to retain 
an impression of pictorial material (as if 
photographically) and to recognize it after a 
short time-interval. It can well be called 
visual memory, and is probably identical with 
a similar factor reported before the war by 
Carlson (1). It seems to be practically uncor- 
related with the associative-memory factor. 
It is probably pertinent to jobs requiring 
visual recognition of persons, objects, or of 
designs after a lapse of time. 

10. Memory III. This was a restricted 
factor common to only two tests that required 
the retention of association between picture 
and symbol. It thus appeared to be a special 
variety of associative memory and yet to be 
distinct from the more general associative- 
memory factor. 

11. Memory IV. This factor seems to in- 
volve the memory for verbal instructions. It 
was prominent in tests designed to measure 
a supposed ‘“‘ability to integrate.’’ These 
tests involve very complicated tasks, and 
success depends on keeping in mind a number 
of things to do. One reason for placing this 
factor under the rubric of ‘‘memory”’ is that 
there were indications of amemory-for-instruc- 
tions factor in another test (entitled *‘Mem- 
ory for Taetical Plans’’) which called for the 
retention of the substance of a “‘briefing’’ for 


a mock mission. The latter test was no 
analyzed in a battery with the integra; 
tests in which the factor under discuss 
appeared. Both the memory IV factor a, 
the unknown factor in Memory for Tact 
Plans appear to have an important place 
the pilot training criterion. 


PercepruaL AREA 


12. Perceptual speed. Tests highest wi; 
saturations in this factor involve rapid 
parisons of visual forms and the a 
recognition of similarities and difference 
form and detail. Thurstone gave this facto: 
its name, which is probably very apt if on 
remembers that it is a visual perception fax. 
tor. It was found to be a component of trair 
ing criteria for bombardier, pilot, and navig, 
tor. It is probably a heavy contributor t 
most tests of clerical aptitude. The factor j 
easily measurable in pure tests and has y 
applications in vocational guidance and sele 
tion. 

13. Length estimation. All the tests satu 
rated in this factor require comparisons 
lines or distances between points. It is p 
sible that more complex estimations of siz 
may depend on it, but it is believed to bk 
measurable best by means of tests requiring 
the simplest types of comparison. The ap 
plication of the factor to estimation of siz 
in three-dimensional objects, or of extende 
distances (beyond the confines of a page of « 
test booklet) has not been established. Th 
dependence of both two-point discrimination: 
and of distance perception on the same retinal 
properties should be evidence in support ot 
generalized ability in this area. 

14. Space I. This factor is of particular 
interest both because of its history and it 
predictive value. Thurstone lists spatial! abil- 
ity as one of his primaries, but he defines 
more as if it were a visualization factor (4 
It is probable that his *‘S’’ factor is a combin:- 
tion of space I and visualization (see factor 
17 below). The AAF space I factor was com: 
mon to psychomotor and paper-and-penc 
tests. The finding of unexpectedly high cor 
relations between the psychomotor tests a0 
certain printed tests was the source of the 
discovery of space I and of its separation fron 
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Two re-analyses of sub-bat- 


Visualization. 
ccries of Thurstone’s tests verified the separa- 

in in his own tests. Space I seems to be an 
sbility to perceive the spatial order or the 


relationships among objects. In several 
osychomtor tests, the decision of the exami- 

e as to which way to move—right or left, 

or down, forward or backward—depended 

na correct appraisal] of the stimulus arrange- 
nt. This ability probably outweighed all 
rs in the pilot criterion. It may be a 
srominent requirement in any machine-oper- 
ting job that requires decisions as to direc- 
tion of movement dependent on signals. 

15. Space lI. In re-analysis of Thurstone’s 
rests, another cleavage occurred among his 
space tests. A second factor split off carrying 
with it two tests, which, though loaded to 
some extent with space I, had additional com- 

on variance. They were the tests called 
Hands, and a combination of Flags, Figures, 
and Cards. An appreciation of right-left 
discrimination seems an important common 
feature of these tests. One hypothesis is that 
these tests involve some kinesthetic imagery. 
Further work with new tests in this area is 
needed to clear up the nature of this factor. 

16. Space lll. This factor appeared in only 
one analysis and is mentioned with much 
hesitation. It was common to some psy- 

homotor tests (not all) and some printed 
tests. 

17. Visualization. This factor was verified 
in a number of analyses. The tests most 
heavily saturated with it seem to involve a 
visual manipulative ability. In solving the 
problems it is necessary mentally to move, 
turn, twist, or rotate an object or objects 
and to recognize a new appearance or posi- 
tion after the prescribed manipulation has 
been performed. It is difficult to construct 
pure tests of this ability because of the ever- 
present danger of introducirig reasoning vari- 
ance. Certain mechanical tests (mechanical 
movements and mechanical principles, of the 
Bennett type) have loadings in it, but also 
loadings as high or higher in another factor, 
mechanical experience (see factor 23 below). 

The importance of the isolation of this 
factor is very great. Visualization is an old 
concept in psychology, from Galton to pres- 
ent vocational psychology. And yet, it 
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would appear that either there are severa 


visualization factors (see visua 
factor 9 above, and planning, factor 7) or, 
only one, it proves to be of this special 
nipulative type. this factor 


must be important in a number of occupations, 


Be this as it may, 


particularly those classified as mechanical or 
as engineering. The inventor of mechanical 
devices probably depends heavily upon it, 
but the extent is still to be determined. It 
was a fairly significant aspect of the pilot, 
navigator, and bombardier traini 
18. Mental Ser I. 


sis of tests designed 


ng criteria 
Discovered in the analy 
to measure integrative 
ability, this factor was most prominent in 
tests requiring the subject to follow dire 
tions. It seems to be an ability to keep 
with changing instructions. It is not tl 
opposite of the so-called factor of persevera 
tion. Tests designed in the AAF in an at 
tempt to bring out flexibility of set as a com 
mon factor failed to exhibit any commo: 
factor at all. This factor seems father to b« 
an adaptability of set, not freedom from per 
severation. 

19. Mental Set II. Test problems that 
required a grasp of a wide variety of details 
in tasks requiring speed and accuracy were 
with this factor 


most heavily saturate 


A person who disliked attention to detail 
would not take well to this kind of test. It 
may have a slightly negative relation to the 


pilot criterion. 


PsyCHOMOTOR | ACTORS 


20. Psychomotor I. This can be called 
psychomotor coordination with considerable 
confidence. It is common to many psycho- 
motor tests and apparently cannot be mea- 
sured in any other way. It reappeared with 
considerable regularity whenever more than 
one psychomotor test was in a battery. It 
is measurable in finger dexterity tests, in 
rotary pursuit, and in tests requiring coordi- 
nated movements of torso and legs It is 
thus quite general to skeletal musculature 
and though common to finer as well as grosser 
movements seems best measured by move- 
ments of moderate scope. 

21. Psychomotor II. This factor was most 
heavily weighted, though only very moder- 
ately at that, in the bombardier criterion 
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and in psychomotor tests requiring precise 
manipulations under speed conditions. It 
requires further investigation with new 
tests to clear up its status. It has been tenta- 
tively called psychomotor precision. 

22. Psychomotor Ill. This factor was 
represented by only two tests, which might 
mean that it is a doublet factor, but the two 
tests were sufficiently different in other factor 
content to justify the conclusion that they 
were at least more than alternate forms of the 
same test. Both tests demanded the ability 
to mark an answer sheet rapidly. It may 
weli be identical with the factor found be- 
fore the war in such tests as the speed of 
marking ‘“‘gates’’ (tally marks). It has been 
called *‘psychomotor speed."’ 


INFORMATION OR ACHIEVEMENT Factors 


23. Mechanical experience. This factor 
emerged consistently in every test having 
mechanical content. The tests that best 
exemplify it demand familiarity with shop 
tools and the operation and parts of auto- 
mobiles and other machinery. Whether the 
familiarity with tools and machines has in 
itself been conditioned by a fundamental 
mechanical aptitude cannot be answered. 
The present impression 4s that it is a cultur- 
ally determined variable. The test un- 
doubtedly has high validity for selection 
of individuals to perform in mechanical 
fields and hence may be useful in industry. 
Since other factors, including space I, visuali- 
zation and perceptual speed, also contribute 
to success in mechanical jobs, the popular 
term ‘mechanical aptitude’’ is a loose ex- 
pression. Some mechanical occupations 
stress one weighting of these factors and 
some stress others. Any mechanical job 
should be scrutinized with this in mind. 
The Same weighted combination of tests will 
not serve equally well in connection with all 
jobs called mechanical. 

24. Mathematical background. This factor 
is not consistently found but the tests that 
show some saturation of it demand a back- 
ground of mathematical training. It was 
not common to tests of numerical operations 
and arithmetic reasoning, but to tests includ- 
ing algebra, trigonometry, and analytical 
geometry and to a biographical data test 
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scored for navigator selection. Like facto, 
23, it seems to be an experience factor 

25. Social science background. This is bold 
generalized from two tests that had it 
common—information tests in the fel; 
of history and geography. This might, afte; 
all, be a doublet factor; only addition, 
research will give the answer. 


Oruer Facrors 


26. Pilot interest. This was common ; 
tests of information designed to measur: 
pilot interest (aviation knowledge) and ¢ 
the pilot criterion. Apparently cur cultur 
has given rise to a variable that is more 
less coherent in this area. 

27. Carefulness This variable was foun’ 
in the error scores in four tests designed + 
measure carefulness. The scores based 
number of right responses were found 
measure some of the more familiar factors 
numerical, space, and visualization. ‘This 
discovery points to the importance of anal- 
yzing rights and wrongs scores separately 
whenever the two types of scores for a tes: 
are independent. It also questions the in- 
discriminate application of the customary 
correction-for-guessing scoring formulas with- 
out support for the assumption that rights 
and wrongs scores are measuring the same 
factors in reverse direction. It was hy- 
pothesized that carefulness is an important 
variable in connection with navigation 
training. There was no opportunity to test 
the hypothesis, but it is likely that any job 
that demands meticulous care and in which 
small errors can be costly, would be better 
covered in selection if this trait were included 
in testing. 


CORRELATION WITH CRITERIA 


As some of the factors were mentioned in 
the preceding patagraphs, reference was oc- 
casionally made to the correlation between 2 
factor and one or more of the aircrew-training 
criteria. Criteria as well as tests can be 
subjected to factor analysis by incorporating 
them in correlation matrices that are being 
analyzed. There are other ways, also, of 
estimating the loadings of factors in criteria 
(2). This is an important step if one would 
make the maximum use of the factorial ap- 
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sroach in matching tests to jobs. The valid- 
ity coeflicient of a test can be closely pre- 
licted by summating the products of cor- 
responding factor loadings in the test and the 
criterion. It is urged that the most depend- 
able job analysis is one made in terms of the 
factor categories. This is true, even if one is 
restricted to direct observation as the method. 
It is the most accurate and dependable pro- 
cedure if correlation data involving the criter- 
ion are also available. 

Having a fairly clear idea of which factors 
are important in a job, and having estimates 
of their relative weights, we are in a position 
to make satisfactory use of tests measuring 
those factors. Most criteria are probably 
quite complex factorially and require a bat- 
tery of tests for adequate coverage. For 
general selection and classification, purposes 
a battery of unique tests, each test measuring 
only one common factor, would be ideal. 
Such a battery would be not only economical 
but also unusually manageable. The writers 
of this article have in preparation for pub- 
lication such a battery that will cover ten 


oP Since 1940 Dr. Guilford has been Professor of Psychology, Universit 


Southern California. 


Midwest universities. 
“General Psychology,” 
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of the better established and more important 
factors > 
conditions to obtain pure tests in some of the 
factors, but with a few that are pure a certain 
degree of control of all is achieved and a 
basis for maximum differential measurement 
is laid. 
from vocational selection and requires a 
maximum differentiation of aptitudes and 
interests. The battery of tests which is 
constructed in recognition of this will neces 
sarily be aimed at the greatest independenc« 
among meaningful scores; in other words, a 
battery yielding factor scores 


It is not possible under present 


Vocational guidance is different 
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Additional Norms for the Purdue Pegboard 


LOUIS LONG and JOHN HILL 


Vocational Advisement Unit of the City College of New York 


made scores that placed them in the 
half of the percentile table presented o1 


lp CONNECTION with the advisement of vet- 
5 of the Manual (norms for men, one tria 


erans applying for training under Public 
Laws 16 and 346 the Purdue Pegboard! has 
been used in the City College Vocational Ad- = 340). A corollary of this tendency 
visement Unit since July, 1944. 
came apparent that the norms furnished in the 


> 


Preliminary Manual for the Purdue Pegboard? them. Consequently, local norms wer 


that the test was not differentiating am 


would not be adequate. Too many veterans lected for one trial, as well as for three «1 
More experience with the test indicated ¢ 
' Developed by the Purdue Research Foundation, Pur- jt would be better to concentrate 
sue aie 4 eT based on three trials. In takit 
is, 1942 test the subject always completed the fo 


TABLE I 


ANDARD DeviIATIONS FOR Various Parts oF THE PurRDUE PEG 


MEAN SCORES AND S1 
TuHreE Groups or MALE VETERANS 








N = 100 N = 250 N = 456 
Mean S. D. Mean S. D. Mean S. D 
Right hand 50.6 5.7 50.4 5.9 49.7 5.7 
Left hand 47.6 5.8 47.6 5.8 47.2 5.8 
Both hands 39.2 5.1 39.0 ‘4.3 38.0 ‘3 
Total 136.6 15.4 136.1 15.2 135.6 15.3 
Assembly 30.4 4.5 29.8 29.9 ) 
Taste II 
PERCENTILES FOR SEVERAL ParTs OF THE PurDUE PeGBoaRD; Scores Mape sy 456 Ma 
VETERANS 
- ——_———Scores* — 
PERCENTILE Right Hand Left Hand Both Hands Total Assembly 
0 15 20 15 75 8.5 
10 42 40 32 118 23.5 
20 45 42 35 125 25.9 
30 47 45 36 129 27.5 
bes 48 46 37 133 28.9 
50 50 47 39 136 30.1 
60 51 49 40 140 31.7 
70 53 51 42 144 32.4 
80 55 52 43 148 34.1 
90 58 54 44 154 36.0 
100 65 70 55 180 50.5 
Average 49.7 47.2 38.0 135.6 29.9 
Standard deviation 5.7 5.8 5.3 15.3 5.1 





* Scores are the total number of pins placed, or parts assembled, on three trials. 


It soon be- veterans to obtain high percentile ratings w; 
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ADDITIONAL NORMS FOR THE PURDUE PEGBOARD 


¢ 


yg sequence: placing pegs with the right sequently, it is felt that t 
d. left hand, both hands, and then doing on 456 cases is a stable 


a 


% assembly part of the test. The entire ably not be changed grea 
Sequence was then repeated two more times tional cases. The decile 
iz the subject was mever given three trials 456 veterans tested between A 
wit! right hand, followed by three trials and April 10, 1945, are pr 
with his left hand, etc.). The scores in the table 

Tanre I the mean scores and the standard of pins placed or the tot 
deviations for the various parts of the tests, blies made for three trial 
pbtained from three different samples, are pre- These resuits are being | 
tented. It will be seen that the addition of time because of the number of 
150 cases to the original 100 cases did not af- have been received at the \ 


fect the means or standard deviations to any ment Unit. It is hoped that t 


extent; the same was found to be true when interest to other organizat 
206 new cases were added to the 250. Con- 


P Louis Long (Ph.D., Columbia) is Director of the Vocational Advisement —X 
Unit and Director of the Division of Testing and Guidance of the Depa 


ment of Student Life of the City College of New York. John Hill (M.A., , 


{ , : 
Columbia) has served at the Advisement Unit as statistician and psycl 
metrician. These authors have recently collaborated on a follow-up study 

~ of veterans who have been advised at the Unit. a 











A Community Counts Its W orkers 


Occupational Inventory of Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


MARION CONANT McPHERSON and HELEN HODELL RANDALL 


Executive 


MILESTONE in cupational research 1s 
The Occupational Inventory of the Number 
and Kinds of Jobs in Cuyahoga ( So far 
urban 


munty'. 
as we know, no other large 
and quantity of infor- 


community 


has secured the typx 


mation contained in the Occupational Inven- 


tory. 

The Occupational Planning Committee of 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland consists 
of a group of volunteer representatives of 
industry, government, 


education, business, 


the home, labor, civic and social welfare 
agencies. The Committee aids in the pro- 


] 


motion of a well-coordinated community 


plan of vocational guidance, training, and 


placement. It is non-profit, non-sectarian 


It engages in nod 
The aim of 


to determine the number of persons 7ainfully 


) 
irect services to individuals. 


] 


the Inventory was twofold: 


employed in Cuyahoga County, July 15, 
1945, and the probable number that would 
be employed a year later; and to classify 
the workers by occupational field and kind of 
industry or service, thus securing an occupa- 
tional pattern both for the community and 


for individual industries. 


The study is the culmination of years of 
discussion, study, and research by the Occupa- 


tional Planning Committee and its predeces- 


In July, 1945, with the cooperation of 


the 
United States Employment Service, the proj- 


sors. 


the War Manpower Commission and 


ect was initiated. 
sentatives from business, labor, educational, 
and civic organizations. More than 1,000 
persons actively participated in this com- 
munity project. 

The following organizations deserve spe- 
cific mention because of time donated by staff 
members: Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; 


Co-sponsors were repre- 


1117 Pages. Published by the Occupational Planning 
Committee of the Cleveland Welfare Federation, 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15. $5.00. 


Secretaries, Cleveland Occupational Planning Committee 


College and School of 

Social Sciences of Western Reserve Un 
for 
compilation of the report; Trundle | 


Cleveland 


which loaned experts advi 


ing Company which contributed the w 


engineers and statisticians, in addit 
providing for the preliminary rej 
final publication of 1,500 copies of 


ventory; the U. S. Employment Serv: 
contributed the services and expert a 
and analysts, 
dollars. A 
mate of the cost of materials and 
contributed to the Occupational 
would approximate $30,000. 


Statisticians servi 


| 


thousands of conservati' 


METHOD 
The 
required that the data be obtained 


To discover the current 


limitations of budget and mar 


sampling 


for workers the Committee asked e1 


how many persons they had working 


spec ified date and on what specific Jobs 


f 
ployer files in the Area Office of 
Manpower Commission provided a 


1 


list of employers with eight or more emy 
‘or units with less than eight w 
loor 


ees. | 


a door-to- canvass of business 
was made in a 5 per cent random samp 
county Census tracts. Employers in 


? 
selected sample received questionnaires as} 


1 


the number employed on July 15, 1945 
the probable number that would be emp 
a year later. 

To ascertain the number of persons ¢ 
ployed in specific fields of work anot 
sample was selected and a second quest! 


maire constructed. Of the 30,000 spe 


jobs in the United States, about 10,000 
found in Cuyahoga County. 
not practical to obtain data in 
detail, these 10,000 specific jobs were clas 
fied by labor analysts from the Clevela 
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ficld Center, Division of Occupational Analy- 


gs, U. S. Employment Service, into 210 





@&lds of work, in each of which jobs are 
@lated on the basis of similarity of duties 
rformed, materials and equipment used, 
worker characteristics, etc. 
This second questionnaire required 
@ruction regarding its use. Approximately 
100 employers sent one or more persons to 


In- 


Baining sessions of a half day each, which 

ere conducted by the Cleveland Field Cen- 
Br. About 30 employers donated the ser- 
Bices of personnel men to visit those plants 
Enable to send representatives to the training 
®ssion. Compilation of tables and corre- 
Btions were done by economic, labor, and 
dustrial analysts from federal, state, and 
Ipcal groups. The preparation of the Occupa- 
Bonal Inventory was a huge task, coopera- 
Bvely executed in the interest of community 
Ervice. 


Usg 


Businessmen and industrialists establishing 
few plants or units will find an application 
of the local occupational pattern a realistic 

ide. For example, an industrialist plan- 
Bing the establishment of an electrical equip- 
®ent manufacturing unit employing a thou- 

nd workers could determine from the pat- 
Pe for this industry the approximate num- 
Ber he would need of executives, engineers, 
Hpists, welders, machinists, bench workers, 
Bspectors. By applying the occupational 
ro of a specific industry to his own plant 
employer can see where he is over-staffed 
under-staffed in relation to the general 
ployment pattern. speculations 
the number and kinds of workers needed 

d the potential labor supply cao be elimi- 

ted. 

The Occupational Inventory is of inestimable 
Malue in developing curricula and training 
urses in schools and colleges that will be 

line with local occupational trends; it 
ives counselors a sound factual basis of in- 
rmation. It provides data for counseling 

transfer of workers from one industry to 


AND APPLICATION 


Vague 





other, based on similarity of job patterns. 
Cleveland, for example, the occupational 
tterns for Federai Government workers 
d city government workers are quite 


A COMMUNITY COUNTS ITS WORKERS 


lifferent but 
ment workers and the Fed 


patterns tor Fed 


are almost identical. Thus a counselor can 
advise a worker wishing to leave government 
service regarding work wh 1) 
transfer with the least amount of additional! 
training. The air-enamored rh school lad 
comes down to earth when he learns that th 
forecast for jobs in air transportat is only 
366 in all Cuyahoga Country 

Although manufacturing ys almos 
half of the gainfully employed persons in 
the Country, it employs only about two-fifths 
of the recording, classifying, and routin 


ler | Ley ] b tt 
Cicrical WOrkers and a ) [ 
] 


sonnel 


people seeking jobs of this kind now 


tion of administrative managerial pet 
Young 


know where these jobs will be relatively 
scarce and relatively pl l Placement 
directors are using the Inventory as a guidk 
for job referrals 

According to Leonard Ma Dean of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Wester 
Reserve University, “‘The kind of d ob 
tained in the Occupational Inventory 1 co 
tribution to the whole ficld of social and 
health work. It rey t liture of 
some funds at the central core of planning 
which will save a lot of mey at the pe 
riphery of servi If we can save money by 
getting people into occupations where they 
belong we will save it later in terms of th« 
kind of service we have to give.in picking 


up the broken pieces that occur when w 
try to fit a square peg in a round hole.’ 
training 


Unions setting up apprenticeship 


"' 
courses can use the I/nventory as 
Chambers of Commerce can advise prospectiv 
employers on the actual labor supply. They 
will find 


inviting new industry to 


pertinent information to use In 
the community 
Community government will be aided in 
making plans to prevent unemployment, in 
establishing and timing public works, hous 
ing programs, and other projects depending 
on precise knowledge of seasonal slow-down 
or cyclical fluctuations. For economist 
the Inventory is a source of information on 
labor trends and the structure of our 
economic society. 

Copies of the Occupational 
available to all individuals and o1 


pasic 


Inventory are 


ranizations 
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participating in the project. Others who original Inventory estimates and for 










have received copies include: schools, col- lishing trends. It is assisted by local, He 
leges, libraries, and vocational guidance regional, and federal experts. 

agencics in the County; local, state, regional, The Committee and cooperating 

and federal groups interested in education, hope that a count of workers and the 

vocational guidance, and employment data. pilation of data on occupational fields y 
Aware of the value of the project not only made at regular intervals for some t 
locally but as a pilot study of national signifi- is only by repetitions of the study that 






cance, the Ohio State Employment Service quate refinements can be reached, s 

is curently securing a count of Cuyahoga time-series collected, and patterns of 
County Employment for 1947 and an estimate _ stancy or variation determined. 

for 1948 for the purpose of validating the 
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J Marion Conant McPherson was Executive Secretary of the Occupational \ 
Planning Committee when the Inventory was begun. She resigned to become 

{ Director, Planned Parenthood League of Maryland. Her successor is 

| Helen Hodell Randall who has had experience as teacher and counselor. 

She holds degrees from Denison University and the University of Michigan. f ct 
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How Can We Improve the Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negro Youth? 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN 


Professor of Education, Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 


N A GENERAL way the problems of Negro 
] youth are similar to those facing any other 
facial group. But the making of satisfactory 
god intelligent adjustments in the modern 
industrial world has become increasingly 
dificult and more serious for Negro youth. 
Perhaps the more serious of these problems 


are. 


1. Color bans among organized labor in 
the form of closed shop agreements, 
and restrictive charters and constitu- 
tions. 

2. Industrial and business color bans— 
the long-standing policies of some con- 
cerns not to employ Negroes in any 
capacity. 

3. Inequality of educational opportunity, 

articularly in vocational areas, thus 
limiting Negro youth's choice of jobs. 
The absence of apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities is a most serious limitation. 

4. The pressure of custom and community 
mores against employing Negroes ex- 
cept in menial capacities or as farm or 
general common laborers. 

5. Racial discriminations in wage scales, 
lay-offs, reemployment, etc. 

6. The absence of housing and other facili- 
ties for Negroes in se deerts areas. 


Technological changes have influenced 
- will continue to influence greatly the 
type and number of jobs open to Negro 
outh in the future. The opening of new 

dustries and other fields of endeavor to 

Negroes has created an urgent need for educa- 
ional and vocational guidance as well as 

t further education for millions of Negro 
outh whom secondary schools are not now 

aching. It is necessary, then, to under- 
tand both sides of the equation. We must 
now the basic characteristics and trends of 
ur social and economic life, as well as the 
eeds, the aptitudes, and the interests of the 

dividual Negro student. 


More Data AVAILABLI 


The latest developments in psycholog: 


techniques have revealed more and mo 


about the impact of caste and class upon the 
personality development of Negro youth 
There is now available more exact and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the educational and 
occupational handicaps, and of the economi 
requirements of Negro youth as members of a 
minority group. Trends of the Negro youth 
population have great significance for Negro 
youth who are planning vocational careers. 
The declining birth rate of the Negro 
population is immensely significant to Negro 
youth who expect to enter the teaching 
profession five or ten years hence. 

According to Dr. Caliver? of the United 
States Office of Education, among the special 
problems emphasized by the war and post- 
war conditions that have significance for the 
education and guidance of Negro youth are 
the following: 


l. Health deficiency. Among*the first onc 
million selectees, 19 out of every 1,000 
white selectees were rejected on account 
of syphilis. The corresponding number 
of Negroes was about 248 out of every 
1,000. 

2. Illiteracy. Negroes constituted nearly 
60 per cent of the selectees rejected on 
account of educational deficiency, al- 
though they represented only about 11 
per cent of the draftees. 

3. Lack of skilled workers. Although the 


' Reference is made here to the studies of Negro youth 
sponsored by the Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. See Children of Bondage, by Allison 
Davis and John Dolland; Growing Up in the Black Belt, 
by Charles S. Johnson; Negro Youth at the Crossways, by 
E. Franklin Frazier; Color and Human Nature, by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Orhers; In @ Minor Key, by Ira Dea Reid; 
Youth Tell Their Story, by Howard M. Bell; and Color, Class, 
and Personality, by Robert Sutherland. 

2 Ambros Caliver, National Survey of the Higher Education 
of Negroes. A Summary (Washington: United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1943), Vol- 
ume IV, p. 43, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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opening of war jobs for Negro skilled 
workers has presented a difficult prob- 
lem, in cases when such an opening 
appeared, great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in finding a sufficient number 
of Negro skilled workers to fill the 
need. 

4. Lack of professional personnel. There is a 
personnel shortage not only in medical 
and engineering fields, but also in the 
general fields of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and statistics. 

5. Lack of teachers. One of the major dif- 
ficulties encountered during the early 
days of the defense and war production 
training programs was that of teacher 
shortage, resulting largely from the 
lack of teacher-training programs in 
trades and industries in the Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

6. Lack of facilities for science teaching. This 
is indicated by the small number of 
Negro institutions that have been able 
to qualify under the Engineering, 
Science, Management War Training 
Program. 

7. Indifference to opportunities that are avail- 
able. When training programs have 
been provided, particularly under the 
Vocational Training War Production 
Workers program, it was often difficult 
to secure the required quota of train- 
ees. 

8. Confused thinking on fundamental issues. 
This te pr walrnge from lack of train- 
ing and guidance concerning problems 
and issues of public policy and human 
relationships. 


Many of these problems, though accen- 
tuated, were normal problems of war times. 
Others were problems resulting from racial 
conflicts, misunderstanding, and the lack of 
effective social and occupational adjustment. 
Some of the problems were racial in part, 
but a significantly large proportion was the 
result of the lack of foresight and planning 
on the part of those responsible for the 
education and guidance of Negro youth, and 
the lack of availablity of adequate educa- 
tional facilities and opportunities. 


Tue Roor or tHe Trovusie 


The problems encountered in securing 
adequately trained Negro personnel in the 


skilled trades, and in filling positions in ¢h. 
scientific pursuits resulted in part from th. 
failure of Negro colleges and secondary 
schools to give sufficient emphasis to training 
in such areas during the years preceding th, 
war. The deficiencies in health and educ;. 
tion are but a mirror reflection of the large: 
and more basic social, economic, and poji. 
tical problems resulting from the positior 
of the Negro as a minority group in Americar 
life and culture. For several years prior ; 
the war attention was called to the deficies. 
cies existing in the preparation and guidanc 
of Negro youth for effective vocational ani 
occupational adjustment. 

The study of The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes,* sponsored by the Unite 
States Office of Education in 1935, reveale! 
among other things the following: 


1. The vocational courses offered in Negr 
high schools were almost exclusively hon: 
economics, industrial arts, and agricultur: 
There had been a large decrease in the number 
of courses in the building trades. 

2. Only slight increases were found in 
the number of courses in radio repairing, aviz- 
tion, refrigeration, janitorial work, beaut 
culture, cae management, and vocation: 
guidance. 

3. Nearly half (46.4 per cent) of the pupi) 
in high schools were taking academic cours: 
only. 

4. The three major occupations for which 
the Land-Grant Colleges for Negroes prepare! 
their graduates were: (1) teaching vocation: 
subjects in high school, (2) extension work 
and (3) college teaching. 

5. Public colleges for Negroes offered mor 
courses in home economics ‘and agricultur 
than in any other vocational subject. 

6. Few Negro girls were enrolled « 
federally aided part-time home economic 
courses. 

7. Few Negro students in high school « 
college registered in trade and industrial ar 
courses. 

8. Negro students were limited in ther 
educational and vocational outlook. 

9. Few institutions for Negroes had orgat 
ized guidance programs. 

10. Guidance programs for Negroes we* 


3 Ambrose Caliver, The Vocational Education and 
dance of Negroes (Washington: United States Office : 
Education, 1938, Bulletin 1937, No. 38), pp. 8-13, Gov 
ernment Printing Office. 
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Despite the findings of the Survey of the 
Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes 


in 1937 it does not appear that Negro secon- 
olleges have made funda- 


NeGcrores Tak! RSES 


lary schools and 
mental improvements in preparing Negro 
youth to meet effectively the technological 
-hanges that are taking place in our industrial 
life. According to the National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes, the majority of 
Negro college students were still preparing 
themselves to 1942.4 
An analysis of the fields of concentrations of 


become teachers in 
Negro college seniors revealed that 76 per cent 
were enrolled in the Arts and Sciences; 10 per 
ent in Home Economics; 5 per cent in Com- 
merce; and only 3 per cent in Mechanic 
Arts. In regard to occupational choices 
relatively few Negro students were preparing 
to enter such fields as engineering, public 
service, or the galaxy of new occupations 
that have developed in recent years.6 More- 
over, today there is still a large number of 
vocational fields in which Negro colleges 
are not offering courses. Without basic 
planning to correct this situation 

serious danger that present conditions may 
constitute a fundamental threat to the Negro 
as a minority group in a society character- 
ized by bi-modal occupational practices and 
economic beliefs. 

In 1935-1936 only 31 Negro students were 
enrolled in Animal Nutrition, 15 in crop 
diseases, 7 in courses having to do with farm 
machinery, 5 in greenhouse management, 2 
in rural farm accounting, 40 in economic 
geography, 9 in household physics, 33 in 
fruit growing, 25 in entomology, 19 in animal 


there is 


} pathology, 43 in farm finance, 33 in power 


machinery, 35 in vocational education and 
guidance as compared with 620 in agricul- 
tural education, 403 in agronomy, 454 in 
animal husbandry, and 512 in horticulture.’ 


}Of all Negro graduates who majored in agri- 


pculture, 81.1 per cent were placed as teachers, 

* National Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes; Gen- 
eral Studies of Colleges for Negroes (Washington: United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1942), 
Volume II, p. $6, U. S. Government Printing Office. 

5 Thid., p. 54. 

* Tbid., pp. 56-57. 
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1.7 


6.9 per cent entered practical 


per cent as landscape gardeners, whil 


le . 
agricuitural 


pursuits None entered important fields 
related to agriculture such as forestry, lumbe 
ing, and park services.* 

In the area of home economics, 39.4 per 


cent of all Negro students enrolled in 
taking 
24.2 per cent foods, 16.5 per cent home 
and 10.2 child care; 


schools were 


courses in ¢ 


" 
while only 1.9 
} 


agement, 


per cent enrolled in millinery and art, 6.5 
in nursing and hygiene, and 1.5 in hom 
furnishing, and 0.4 in parent education 
Of the regular college enrollment of 14,940 


students in 18 public and 2 private Negro 
colleges, only 8 Negro young women were 
pursuing institutional management, 6 family 


relations, 10 cafeteria management, 16 milli 


nery designing, 50 interior decorating, 15 
problems of consumer buying, 51 beauty cul 
ture, 39 home crafts, and 30 household 


accounts 
Data from 10,581 Negro students in ] 


public and 2 private.colleges on courses 
offered in trade and industries showed that 
in 1934-1935 only students were takings 


painting, 19 radio, 3 plumbing and heating 
6 drafting, 8 labor problems, 13 buil 


struction, 4 building materials, and 


many other courses 


tural designing.'! In 


- ] 
enrolled 


less than two score students wert 





No wonder that there was a dearth of skilled 
Negro workers at the outbreak of the war 


Negroes were not prepared to meet the de- 
mands of the new jobs in science, technology, 
or industry. 

It is apparent that little change in the over- 
all fields: of concentration has taken place 
among Negro college students, for the find- 
of the National of the Higher 
Education of Negroes (1942) show that only 
per cent of the college seniors were taking 
industria! arts; 1.8 per cent mechanic arts; 
10.1 per cent physical sciences, 5 per cent 
agriculture, and 10 per cent home economics 
Seventy-six per cent of all the college seniors 


ings Survey 


? The Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes, op 
cit., p. 42. 

® Ibid., p. 40. 

9 Tbid., p. 50. 

0 Thid., p. 52. 

'! Thid., p. 61. 
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were majoring in the arts and sciences.'* 


VocaTIONAL Courses NeEDED 


The large number of Negro students en- 
rolled in the arts and sciences and preparing 
to teach is probably a result of the lack of 
proper guidance and the unavailability of 
vocational courses in Negro colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. Sixty-six fields of speciali- 
zation available to white students in the 
South are not offered in Negro colleges and 
universities. Dairy Science, Forestry, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Land- 
scape Architecture, Motion Picture Opera- 
tion, Photography are available in only one 
of the Negro institutions. Poultry Science, 
Dietetics, Agronomy, and several other fields 
are offered in only two of the Negro 
colleges. '* 

The vocational courses offered by the lar- 
gest number of Negro public colleges are 
agriculture, home economics, carpentry and 
woodworking, and auto mechanics. The 
courses offered by the largest number of 
private colleges for direct occupational prepa- 
ration are theology, pre-medical, home 
economics, and pre-dental. Negroes are at 
present engaged in more than 500 of the 534 
occupations listed in the United States 
Census, thus indicating that there are prac- 
tically no occupations from which Negroes 
are entirely excluded. Consequently, there 
should be increases in the number of voca- 
tional offerings, and in facilities for voca- 
tional instruction; in the number of courses 
now offered; in the number and quality of 
preparation of vocational teachers; and in 
financial support. 

Even the college of liberal arts which 
offers the Bachelor's degree should think in 
terms of preparing students for vocations. 


Errsect oF TecHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


The adequacy of vocational guidance for 
Negro youth in any field must be considered 
in the light of the social and economic 
changes and trends in American culture, es- 


'* General Studies of Colleges for Negroes, op. cit., pp. 54- 


55. 
19 [bid., pp. 126-127. 


pecially as they affect Negro life. Tp. 
application of machinery to the farm, fp, 
example, has caused revolutionary change; 
The successful farmer today must know hoy 
to handle machines and appliances, whos 
power may be generated by wind, gas, water 
steam, oil, or electricity. The applicatio, 
of chemistry to farm problems has increase} 
the fund of scientific knowledge. Moreover 
farming has become a highly competitiy, 
industry and calls for a high degree of many. 
gerial ability. Profitable distribution 
farm products demands a knowledge of busi. 
ness and an appreciation of cooperative mar. 
keting. These conditions have brough; 
about greater specialization of tasks, have 
increased the need tor diversification of crops, 
and have made the farmer less self-sufficient 
Other significant changes include a decreas. 
ing farm population, increasing size of farms, 
and increased production per acre and pe 
man. 

These changes have affected and will con- 
tinue to affect the Negro, because his lif 
is still predominantly rural. The number of 
Negro farmers is decreasing, as well as th: 
total acreage in farms operated by Negroes 
The average size of farms operated by Negros 
has decreased to 42.6 acres, and the value of 
land and buildings of farms operated by Ne. 
groes has decreased more than 37 per cent 
Therefore vocational training and guidanc 
in this area is imperative. 

New methods of accounting and new de 
mands made on the farmer through change 
in the credit system resulting from the oper 
tion of the Federal Farm Credit Adminis 
tration, would suggest the need of large es- 
rollments in subjects relating to accountin; 
and credits. The trend toward mechan: 
zation, and the conditions imposed by ece 
nomic forces today pose significant problem 
for Negroes and challenge the Negro college. 


Poor health, inadequate housing, carl} 


marriage, gainfully employed mothers, and : 
high rate of infant mortality are prevaleo’ 
among Negroes. The major emphasis © 


homemaking education for Negroes shoulf 
probably continue to be improving home anf 


family life. But there is also need for p 
paring young women for the newer occup 


tions open to women. Because 62.6 per ccf 
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of all gainfully employed Negro women are in 
domestic and personal service does not relieve 
the secondary schools and colleges for Ne- 
sroes of the responsibility for preparing young 
women for effective adjustment in other 
upational fields. 


occ 


Frecps ror WoMEN 


One of the outstanding trends in women’s 
professional relations is the increasing number 
of employed women, including those who are 
married, and the greater continuity of em- 
ployment among women in general. A job 
is no longer merely the step between school 
or college and marriage. 

Women are not attempting to compete 
with men. Rather, they tend to enter those 
occupations complementary to them, using 
their skills in cooperative efforts and in 
individual service occupations. The beauty 
parlor with its improved standards is at- 
tracting an increasing number of highly 
trained women. The radio industry, es- 
pecially in the business department, is offering 
opportunities to women. Though women 
have not been employed extensively as radio 
announcers, experience in England has shown 
a demand for women as television announcers 
In very recent years the emphasis which has 
been placed on leisure time has greatly in- 
creased the usefulness of women trained in 
physical education and recreation. Occupa- 
tional therapy is a promising field. Research 
is another area particularly suited to women. 
In the field of journalism there are great 
possibilities. In the field of business there 
appear to be valuable approaches: clerical 
and stenographic work and operation of 
istatistical and accounting machines. It 
should be pointed out that there is still a 
dearth of well-qualified teachers of music, art, 
and elementary education, particularly at the 
* FY college level. 
| Improvement in the education of Negroes 
‘| | for effective occupational adjustment depends 
largely on improvement of general education. 
At present, specialized skills andre lated 
knowledge quickly become outmoded. The 
general trend in the requirements of service 
occupations also points to an appropriate 
rPecombination of skills.'* There is less de- 
mand for the specialist today and more de- 
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mand for the individual with 
skills to meet specific requi: 
chemist who has had medical trainir 

the chemist who is also a stenograp! 

the expert in parent education, 
velopment and vocational guidance; or f 
the individual trained in 
phases of home economics or agriculture an 
engineering. The student now training f 
future employment should know the lo 
that 


seve ral Six 


trends and busit 
industrial, or professional world he is t 
enter, and then plan to acquire those cor 
binations of skills which will equip him to 
take his place in the economic life of 
community. 

Apprenticeship for the 
should not be overlooked. 
its interest in apprenticeship and many labo: 
organizations urge that collective bargaining 
agreements include a clause making manda 
tory the training of apprentices. A worker 
trained in a bona fide apprenticeship acquir« 
key skills and an adaptability that provide 
security throughout his working life. The 
key skills may become the foundation of a 
successful occupational career. 

The difficulties Negro youth experience in 
obtaining apprenticeship training are a chal- 
lenge to the Negro school and college. 
problem offers one of the greatest possibilities 
for outstanding accomplishment 

Our changing, modern society 
that more attention should be given to at 
titudes, perseverance, creative imagination, 
and other personality traits essential to 
vocational success. 

Guidance programs in Negro 
should stress the following occupational 
data: total number and the number of Ne 
groes now engaged in an occupation; increas 
and decrease in numbers and per cents of the 
total number of workers and of Negroes, 
probable future demand for workers, number 
preparing for each occupation, basic occupa 
tional trends and their effect upon employ 
ment opportunities for Negroes. 


requirements of 


young wor! 


Labor continues 


This 


demands 


schoo! > 


'4 For a full discussion of this point of view see the f 
lowing: Howard M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs (Wash 
ington: American Council on Education, American 
Youth Commission, 1940). Dewey Anderson and Percy 
Davidson, Occupational Mobility in an American Community 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1937 
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Negro students should receive guidance in 
planning their courses. If the student re- 
ceives an insight into his abilities and the 
peculiarities of his temperament, and if he be 
given adequate occupational information, he 
should be able to make an intelligent voca- 
tional choice. Suggesting appropriate con- 


JS Leander Boykin has had wide experience as school and college administrator - 
and as Coordinating Head, Negro Training Program (Pickwick Dam 
Branch) of the Tennessee Valley Authority. He is a frequent contributor 


™~ to professional journals. f 





tacts in the world of work, helping him ; 
avoid experiences that might prove too dj. 
couraging, and dropping incidental sugge;. 
tions to stimulate independent though; 
should help the Negro student to develo, 
initiative and independence of action thi: 
will eventually lead to self-guidance. 
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School-Leavers Show Lack of Vocational Guidance 


ANDREW ROBERTS 


Veterans Guidance Center, Vallejo Junior College, California 


for preparing its students to be useful, 
well-adjusted working members of society 
In accomplishing this aim our educational 
system must aid young people in the selec- 
tion of a suitable employment objective so 
that they can meet one of the basic require- 
ments for optimum social adjustment to the 


Te MODERN SCHOOL has the responsibility 


American way of life.! 

How well the school has met the responsi- 
bility of preparing its students in choosing an 
occupation can be measured by considering 
the vocational status of the returned veteran. 
Fifty-four of a total 728 veterans interviewed 
in the Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center in Fresno required complete vocational 
guidance before they felt competent to con- 
sider an employment objective. Forty-two 
of a total of 403 veterans interviewed in the 
San Jose Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center needed the same type of vocational 
guidance. These 96 veterans were much con- 
fused concerning job possibilities. They re- 
ported to the Guidance Centers because they 
believed that vocational guidance was manda- 
tory before the election of a definite occupa- 
tional field was feasible. 

Seventy-nine of the 96 veterans had com- 
pleted the twelfth grade, seven had completed 
the tenth grade, and ten fell below this level 
of educational attainment. The ages of the 
veterans ranged from 19 to 31 years of age. 
Eighty-seven of the veterans were 25 years 
of age or younger. Sixty-five per cent of the 
veterans had attended schools in other parts of 
California or in other states.? 

Authorities have contended that occupa- 
tional readjustment as well as other environ- 
mental adjustment would cause difficulty for 
the returning member of the Armed Forces. 
However, such an explanation does not apply 
‘Ira D. Scott, Veterans Administration Manual of Advise- 
ment and Guidance, p. 6 


* Standard Daily Reports, Fresno and San Jose Veterans 
Administration Guidance Centers. 


to the status of the San Jose and Fresno vetet 
ans since only six had had significant voca- 
tional experience prior to entering the mili 
tary services; five were employed on the sem: 
skilled trade level, and one in the clerical 
occupations. Five additional veterans stated 
that they considered their military training 
to be of importance in civilian occupations, 
while 91 felt that their Service experience 
was of little value in non-military fields. In 
view of their backgrounds the majority of 
these veterans had had only one likely source 
of vocational guidance—the American public 
school. 

The following twelve statements, typical 
for both groups, reveal the extent of the occu- 
pational information possessed by the ex- 
Servicemen: 


1. I thought you needed a college degr: 

to become an accountant. 

You see, I'd like to set up a shop for 

automobile body and fender repairing 

I felt that I could get a journeyman’s 

card in a few months and start my own 

business. 

3. A pal told me that I could get to be a 
printer in four years. 

4. Do you really have to attend barber 
school before you can be employed in 
a standard shop? 

5. Is more than four years of college re- 
quired to get a law degree? 

6. I was told that tool and dye making 
was an easy trade. Are you sure that 
you need to know mathematics for the 
job? 

7. Doyou have to gototwo night school 
classes like the union says in order to 
be an auto mechanic? 

8. I feel like being a carpenter becaus« 
all they have to do is saw wood and 
hammer in nails and my hands and 
clothes won't get dirty and grimy. 

9. I was thinking of pharmacy because 
those guys only have to attend school 
for a short time and then they can al- 
ways get work at a good salary 


Nm 
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10. When I graduate from college I intend 
to teach ata high school in California. 

11. I heard you had co go to college to be 
a male secretary. 

12. They won't give me a job as a store 
manager anywhere. They say I need 
experience, but I don’t know what 
kind to get. 


These quotations indicate the high degree 
of confusion and misinformation which exists 
relative to ordinary job requirements and 
duties. Furthermore, the veterans seem as 
ill informed concerning academic work objec- 
tives as non-academic ones. The majority of 
these ex-Servicemen are groping blindly for 
a possible solution; the inability to choose 
an occupation is apparently causing consider- 
able maladjustment. Clearly on the basis of 
this sampling there is a widespread inade- 
quacy of vocational guidance for the boys 
and girls who are products of the present 
American educational system. Such a condi- 
tion must not be allowed to continue. The 
public school must take intelligent action to 
remedy the situation if it is to meet its obliga- 
tion to the youth of the country. 

There are three basic steps which the school 
can take to prepare the student for a perma- 
nent occupational future. Of primary im- 
portance in the vocational guidance program 
is the accumulation of a sufficient amount of 
information concerning the individual stu- 
dents so that a qualified Vocational Counselor 
can effectively guide him toward a suitable 
occupational goal. The pertinent data can 
be compiled while the pupil is in the primary 
and secondary grades. Objective testing on 
an individual basis is an excellent means of 
indicating areas of specific interests, aptitudes, 
and general abilities. The statements of 
teachers, faculty advisers, extracurricular 
supervisors, and part-time employers are 
valuable sources for obtaining useful informa- 
tion. 

To avoid possible errors of judgment based 
on incomplete or biased information, it is 
advisable that each student have a personal 
interview with the Vocational Counselor to 
corroborate the compiled data. The testing 
results, reports, interview forms, and other 
relevant material can be included in one 
folder or booklet and filed at the school so 





that they can be consulted whenever the nee} 
arises. The complete file can be referred to 4; 
Vocational Guidance Record. This Record is the 
main source of information for the Vocation;| 
Counselor in guiding the student toward th. 
occupation which will be most compatib|- 
with his interests and aptitudes—the ultimar 
goal being the development of individu! 
self-sufficiency in the ability to choose a sui:. 
able employment objective. 

Valuable occupational information can }: 
disseminated to the students through regula; 
units devoted to occupational fields. Such 
units can be taught within the framework of 
the social studies curriculum in the upper two 
elementary grades and the four years of high 
school. The major aim of this subject matte: 
is to make the student fully cognizant of the 
requirements, routine duties, placement pos. 
sibilities, and prospects of overcrowding in 
the jobs available in the immediate area 
This type of unit deals with the procedures 
for obtaining placement in a suitable occup:- 
tion, comprising such topics as: 


1. The consultation of reliable public:- 
tions which contain useful occupi- 
tional information. 

2. The agencies, government and private, 
which aid in the placement of the indi- 
vidual. 

3. Correct methods for filling out a job 

application 

a. Private industry. 
b. Government. 

The composition of an effective letter 

soliciting a job. 

Information on obtaining a job is 

union-dominated occupations. 

Importance of the personal interview, 

¢.g., proper conduct. 

The a means of favorably influenc- 

ing the supervisor while working on 

the job. 

8. Other methods helpful to securing 
placement and advancement in a desire¢ 
occupation. 


4M Dw s 


A semester course entitled ‘‘Occupations’ 
can provide the more advanced and technica! 
knowledge. To derive the maximum benefit 
from this subject matter the student must hav: 
reached a sufficient level of maturity to be 
actively concerned with the prospects 0! 
earning a livelihood. In most communities 
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Occupations’ can generally be offered most 
effectively in the junior and senior years of 
high school although local conditions vary. 
ie main purpose of adding these two units 

9 the social studies curriculum is to provide 
each student with enough vital knowledge of 
occupations so that he will be better qualified 
to choose the employment field in which he 
is most likely to find the best opportunity for 
placement, advancement, and personal adjust- 
ment. 

High school students can gain by working 
na part-time basis. Studies in the journal 
Occupations indicate that a large number of 
high school students are engaged in part-time 
work but that the school does not usually 
render assistance in placing the pupil in a 
position which will be most compatible with 
his interest and aptitudes. 

The establishment of a high school place- 
ment bureau is an important step to aid the 
ae in obtaining employment which will 

e functionally beneficial in preparing him 
or his future occupation. The basic organi- 
zation of this bureau can follow that of an 
efficient university or college employment 
agency in the vicinity. Through cooperation 
with government agencies, private concerns, 
and other agencies concerned with occupa- 
tional placement, useful employment for the 
student who desires to work can be facilitated. 
It is the responsibility of the Vocational 
Counselor with the background material of 
the individual that he possesses, to recom- 
mend suitable positions for students. 


Two examples of the functions which can 
be performed by the Vocational Counselor 
and the high school placement center are 
given below: 


A. Alexander M. is an eighteen-year-old boy who 
works fifteen hours a week as a paper delivery boy. 
His outstanding interest is tinkering with his Model T 
Ford which he takes apart and puts together at frequent 
intervals. 
Mechanics, Alexander has demonstrated considerable 
ability and steadfastness of purpose in the practical 
aspects of the mechanical repair of automobiles. The 
Vocational Guidance Record indicates that automobile 
mechanics is a likely work objective. 
with the Vocational Counselor he states that his job 


According to the instructor in Automobile 


In an interview 





* Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
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as a paper carrier is boring and that he continues work 
ing only because he feels obligated to earn | yw 
spending money. On the basis of the cumulative ev 
dence, the Vocational Counselor recommends that he 


be placed in a position where he can learn the fundamen- 
tals of the minor repair and upkeep of automobiles 


he high school placement bure 


c 
a 


him a job in a service station or garage where hi 
chanical abilities can be further developed 


B. Archur L 


age. His scholastic record is excellent at 


ior who is seventeen years 


1 his academi 


is a jut 


talents are considered superior by the entire faculty 


On his own injtiative he has taken a night school cours« 
in blueprint reading and his teacher reports that he 
qualified to do work of an elementary nature in thi 
field. Arthur has decided to be a mechanical engineer 
and his father who is a member of this profession is 
giving him considerable encouragement 
to work part-time since his academic studies do n 
require much outside preparation but he does not know 
what type of work toconsider. The l 
Record discloses that his interests, aptitude s, and 
abilities are compatible with the employment obje 

The Vocational Counselor after interviewing Arthur 
recommends that the employment bureau place him in a 
part-time job with a firm which can utilize his talent 


for blueprint reading, simple mathematical calculati 


and similar skills. These job duties will in turn be ex 
ceedingly helpful in preparing him for the future aca 
demic and occupational requirements of his chosen fic 


For the students who do not desire part- 
time work or in the cases of those for whom 
such a program is inadvisable, extracurricular 
school activities can familiarize the pupils 
with job responsibilities and the necessity of 


working harmoniously with other persons 


STREAMLINING THE CURRICULUM 


The most cursory examination of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems reveals 
that many major as well as minor revisions 
and additions have taken place within the 
curriculum in a short period of time. The 
primary aim of these changes is to aid in the 
development of a well-integrated personality. 
The increase in academic, social living, and 
vocational courses in the public schools, and 
the rapid growth of the adult night schools 
offering practical and theoretical instruction 
to vast numbers of the population are tangible 
evidence that American educators are cogni- 
zant that the curriculum must be broadened 
to meet changing social and economic condi- 
tions. 
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American education in its endeavor to shape 
the well-adjusted adult from the amorphous 
clay of youth cannot minimize the importance 
of occupational adjustment in attaining satis- 


_ factory results. A wealth of facilities, sub- 


ject matter, and vocational training oppor- 
tunities are accessible to large segments of the 
people in this country. Each individual re- 
quires preparation so that he can utilize these 
boundless resources intelligently in order to 
become proficient in the occupation for which 
he is best suited. This selection cannot be 


adequately effected by the youth who does no; 
possess appropriate working tools. The pro- 
fessional guidance, occupational information. 
and pertinent practical experience provide: 
by the school can contribute significantly jp 
furnishing these vitally needed tools to the 
student, thus facilitating the choice of the 
optimum occupation—one of the major factors 
in enabling the individual to live harmoni- 
ously within the framework of the present 
social structure. 


J Mr. Roberts is now an instructor, guidance department, Vallejo, California, 7 


Unified School District. He had been a vocational adviser, VA. During | 

| the War he served with the Army Air Corps as Personnel Consultant, 
4 Psychological Corps, and as Interview Technician, Public Relations Divi- s 
sion. Later he was a vocational counselor, Keesler Field, Mississippi. 


| He is working on his graduate degree, Stanford University, and contributes |, 
> frequently to professional journals. f 
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Do You Know This Counseling Aid? 


CLOYD S. STEINMETZ 


Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


sTHE Management Almanac’ included in your 

five-foot bookshelf? This volume of 365 
pocket-sized pages contains between its two 
paper covers more good, developmental ma- 
terial for counselors desirous of really under- 
standing business than any other single vol- 
ume. Within its covers, the counselor can 
exchange his prejudice about personnel prac- 
tices in industry for facts. Here, he can 
quickly become acquainted through presenta- 
tion of simple statistics, with the total story 
about the labor force in this country divided 
by population, by age brackets, by types of 
industries. The figures on unemployment are 
presented. The normal labor force is indi- 
cated. The distribution of firms, pay-rolls, 
and employees by the size of the firm sets forth 
some challenging facts. The number of 
women workers employed in manufacturing 
industries and the summary of the state labor 
laws for women all constitute a part of the 
very important second section of this book. 

Part 3 deals with the cost of living of wage 
earners and lower salaried clerical workers in 
sixty cities for the period 1900 through 1945. 
With such material avilable, a counselor can 
orient himself and his counseling to his local 
situation. He can also make comparative 
studies of occupational opportunities between 
geographical areas. 

Part 4 deals with compensation. It pro- 
vides a picture of the earnings and hours of all 
production workers of all manufacturing in- 
dustries, average hourly earnings of all pro- 
duction workers in 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries, and information about employees of 
railroads, electric power companies, and gas 
utilities. 

A counselor will find particularly valuable 
the information in pages 97 through 103, pre- 
senting descriptions of clerical jobs and a sur- 





‘For information about price, write the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. The 1946 Almanac is in stock. There will not 
be another published until 1948. 


GREETING CARD ARTIST 


vey of the salaries paid in these fields and in 
varied localities throughout the country. 

It is seldom the inability of the average 
worker that causes turnover, but rather the 
human relationships that exist on the job 
Among the many possible items that caus« 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction is, for example, 
the frequency of payment of wages. This is 
one of the personnel practices presented by the 
Management Almanac, which indicates that 7] 
per cent of hourly workers are paid weekly, 
19 per cent by-weekly, 7 per cent semi- 
monthly, 1.6 per cent three times a month, 
and only 0.4 per cent monthly. Here also is 
information as to the days on which wages arc 
paid, the practice of granting advances on 
wages, supper money allowances for over- 
time, rewards for punctua!ity and attendance, 
end other personnel practices. 

Part 5, dealing with work schedules, pre- 
sents the varied starting and quitting times, 
facts about shift work, rest periods, vacation 
policies, holiday policies, and payments for 
unworked holidays. 

The Management Almanac is such a fruitful 
source of information that it would be impos- 
sible to list all the material available. In fact, 
it would almost require an itemization of each 
page. There are parts dealing with such im- 
portant subjects as collective bargaining, 
industrial disputes, unemployment compensa- 
tion, employment procedures, training of 
employees, employee health and recreational 
policy, safety, employee security (including 
old-age and survivor's benefit provisions, 
annual wages, credit unions, and dismissal 
compensation). Other sections deal with 
information for employees, service to em- 
ployees (including personnel counseling, legal 
advice, transportation, company stores, and 
industrial guards). A section presents 
samples of personnel forms. 

Almost every page has a challenge for the 
counselor who desires to understand what 
business provides for its employees. 
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What Opportunities for 


SARAH E. MURPHY 


W J oMEN IN particular are always seeking 


information on interesting jobs as a 
means of making a livelihood. One such 
job is as artist for the Greeting Card in- 
dustry which celebrates its one-hundredth 
birthday this year. The Greeting Card 
artist is a ‘‘youngster’’ so far as profes- 
sional standing is concerned because greet- 
ing cards originally were simply ‘‘picture 
post cards."" 

The Greeting Card industry has grown tre- 
mendously since Louis Prang, a German re- 
fugee, started printing these cards in his 
little shop in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 
1847. The recent war gave the industry 
great impetus (with its cards to Servicemen, 
war workers, and the like). In 1945, total 
sales amounting to $70,000,000 were made 
by 100 Greeting Card publishers and manu- 
facturers who create and produce their own 
lines. 

Forty-eight per cent of the cards are de- 
signed for Christmas. The remaining 52 
per cent is distributed among cards for Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father's 
Day, Thanksgiving, and New Years’ Day, 
and special occasions such as birthdays and 
anniversaries, congratulations for special 
events, ‘‘get well’’ cards for the ill, cards of 
friendship and sympathy. 

Approximately 65,000 retail stores, em- 
ploying 500,000 men and women display and 
sell greeting cards. The industry itself 
employs approximately 20,000 persons in a 
wide variety of jobs. The specialized card 
artists constitute a small but substantial 
group. The artist is the person who origi- 
nates the card—the designs and colors to 
be used—and executes the design. She is a 
creative artist. 


EssENTIALS FOR SucCcEss 


A successful Greeting Card artist must 
possess artistic ability, an excellent taste in 
color and color arrangement, and an in- 
ventive imagination. As a beginner, she must 


the Greeting Card Artist? 


V 













This 
demand: 
the arti 
facturin, 

have a natural “‘eye’’ for color and be willing JB 9%" d 

to concentrate on varieties of color patterns vided. 
She must appreciate the reasons why mos; Artist 
producers desire dignified cards. While the J °™S ‘ 
““gag’’ and other less dignified cards hay; pends u 
paid good returns, most producers prefer re. J Pome 
finement in design. prefer to 
A beginner should also have training in The A 
art which may be secured at an approved the rest 
school of fine or commercial art. Trainine Jp * Plac 
however, is not necessarily a prerequisite. One too 
Many people have an inborn talent, can con- HB P™S™ 
ceive effective designs and do good work F#s* 

consistently. These people are employed on J ™S*: 
their merit. The majority employed haw fp ‘*<tica 
attended art schools; competition is keen fp ‘¢ Pa!m 
the arti: 


for untrained artists. 

A Greeting Card artist must concentrate 
on details and give close attention in minute 
treatment. Her imagination and versatility 
for designs must meet the demands which 
embrace almost every phase of illustrative 
treatment, which in turn vary constantly. 
Her sketches must be accurate botanically 
and anatomically; therefore, she maintains 
a comprehensive file with accurate data on 
all sorts of flowers, animals, and other sub- 
jects which she may eventually use. 

She must be persistent; one sketch after 
another may be rejected before she submits 
one that is approved. This does not in- 
dicate that she is a poor artist; perhaps the 
design is out of season or needs some altera- 
tions. 

No artist should be timid when presenting 
creative work. Talking about the designs 
to prospective buyers is not enough; artists 
must show what they can do. 


Becaus 


Sex PrRergRENCE 


Although men have entered the field, the 
number is comparatively small. Because 
women are the major consumers of the grect- 
ing card, it is believed that women artists can 
design cards with the greatest ‘‘sales”’ 


appeal. 
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DEMANDS OF THE JOB 


‘his job makes no unusual physiological 
demands, has no occupational hazards. If 
the artist works in a Greeting Card manu- 
facturing establishment, she will find ade- 
quate desk space and correct lighting pro- 
vided. 

Artists are generally placed in separate 
rooms or cubicles. This arrangement , de- 
pends upon the size of the plant and the 
prominence otf the artist. Artists usually 
orefer to work alone. 
~ The Art Department is generally apart from 
the rest of the plant and all necessary tools 
are placed at the disposal of the individual. 
One tool which is especially helpful is the 
prism redrawer which aids the redrawing 
artist in tracing the lines of the original 
artist. Another tool is the air-brush, an 
electrically operated apparatus which sprays 
the paint on the card at a rate regulated by 
the artist. 

Because of the detail with which Greeting 
Card artists must work, eye-strain is often 
developed, although careful persons have 
worked for years without any ill effects. 

When schedules must be met and the 
“deadline’’ approaches, the artist should be 
prepared for occasional periods of work 
under pressure. She must be able to con- 
centrate and to remain with the job to its 
completion. 

The handicapped person whose hands and 
arms are not affected may be effectively 
utilized in this occupation. Much of this 
work is done on a free-lance basis, so that an 
elderly person or one partially impaired could 
work independently without meeting the 
public. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


This is an occupation for persons from 16 
to 60 years of age. An aspirant should pre- 
pare a collection of sketches in actual greeting 
tard size to exhibit to her future employer. 
If she demonstrates consistently that she 
tan produce, she may be asked to join the 

taff of artists working in the industrial 
stablishment. Before she takes the job, 
N apprenticeship would be a good prepara- 


ion, 


Even though she is retained, she may 
remain a free-lance artist for that firm. Many 
free-lance artists are used, but producers 
perfer to have the work done inside the 
establishment. The free-lance arrangement 
is more difficult for the artist also, for each 
time she presents her sketches she must have 
an appointment for an interview with the 
manager or the art director—a time-con- 
suming arrangement. 

Here, as in any art ficld, advancement is 
predicated on the impression the artist 
makes on the public. Some artists have a 
gift for certain types of work which sell in 
the thousands. Other artists have the abil- 
ity to create a variety of designs, all of which 
enjoy mild popularity. Some artists remain 
quietly in the background with a steady 
salary while others make occasional startling 
successes which net large amounts of money. 

If an artist has ambitions to become an 
art director, she must have the ability to 
handle people, to make long-range plans 
for cards are made 12 to 18 months in ad- 
vance of the season for which they are used 
She must also know future trends of business, 
both for her field and for the market in gen- 
eral, to be able to predict the needs, and 
with the assistance of other executives in the 
business, to plan a production program. 

She must balance her lines of cards so that 
during any season her stock has a variety of 
colors and designs. She must be aware of 
the clientele for whom her company pro- 
duces. Some companies produce for “‘over- 
the-counter’’ individual sales, while others 
cater to rural folk who buy cards by the box. 


CoMPENSATION 


Artists who work on the basis of a regu- 
larly employed worker are paid in accordance 
with their degree of skill. However, any 
Greeting Card artist can rely on a better- 
than-average salary. Salary regulation is 
partially decided by the artist herself for 
many prefer to do what promises to be an 
extremely popular piece of work, sell at a 
handsome rate, and wait until another popu- 
lar card is created. This varies with the 
individual. 

When an artist works for a large card firm, 
she may begin at about $30.00 per week 
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As a free lance, she may get from $10.00 or 
$15.00 to $40.00 for each piece of finished 
work. The style specialties usually pay the 
highest dividends, sometimes rating the 
successful artist royalties on the sales of her 
cards. Some experienced designers earn from 
$75.00 to $150.00 per week. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LocaTIONS OF WoRKERS 


While the largest concentration of workers 
in this industry is in New York City, the 
business is nation-wide. Many large indus- 
tries are located in the West; one of the 
largest aggregation of artists and card pro- 
ducers in the country is in the Mid-west. 
Many card plants are also located in the 












South and East, each distributing co orb; 
parts of the country. 





Future Trenps In EMPLoyMENT ra 
In predicting the future, we look to th, 
past. Before 1930, the Greeting Card ». o— 
dustry was limited in its production to a few 
conventional holidays. With the war, th: Opp 


card industry leaped in production to a poin: 
that government restrictions were imposed 
The American people continue to buy greeting 
cards. Business men predict that the bus. 
ness will be even better when the excellen: 
quality of paper which Greeting Card pub. 
lishers prefer is released in larger quantities 
and Greeting Card artists will be employed ir 
corresponding numbers. 
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Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
Celebrates Anniversary 


1TH 1Ts fall issue (October-December), 
Opportunity celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Throughout its existence this 
journal has paid much attention to voca- 
tional problems. It has published much 
information about occupations and has re- 
corded the achievements of Negroes in various 
occupations. Such accounts, depicting vic- 
tories over great obstacles, furnish inspira- 
tion for all youth who are striving to achieve 
success in careers. In keeping with this 
policy the anniversary issue, after giving a 
history of the journal and extracts from the 
first issue, presents a full-length article on 
the need for librarians and also the story of 
a Negro who succeeded in the fur business. 
We congratulate Opportunity on reaching 
this milestone and we extend good wishes 
for the years to come. 


Vocations for Psychologists 


In The American Psychologist for September, 
1947 (pp. 376-383), Professor George J. 
Dudycha of Ripon College presents a paper 
entitled, “‘A Bibliography on Careers in 
Psychology.’” The author points out that 
‘more college and university students are 
studying psychology today than ever before, 
and many of them are asking: ‘What must 
one do to become a psychologist?"’’... “‘At 
its last annual meeting, the American Psycho- 
logical Association decided to publish a 
brochure presenting the occupational oppor- 
tunities in the various fields of psychology."’ 

As a preliminary contribution Dr. Dudycha 
has assembled the literature bearing on 


ee ee 


vocations in psychology. His list contains 
157 items. He discusses these writings under 
the following heads: Publications of General 
Interest; The Teaching of Psychology; The 
Psychological Counselor (in types of 
agency); Clinical Psychology; Psycho- 
logical Work among Exceptional Children; 
Business and Industry (3 subdivisions); 
Psychologists in Government 
Psychological Work with Limited Oppor- 
tunities; Internship Training; Certification 
of Psychologists. 

Vocational who 
encounter large numbers of students interested 


Service; 


counselors in colleges 
in a career in psychology will want this 
bibliography. We predict a wide distribu- 
tion for the brochure promised from the 
American Psychological Association 


Literature on Rehabilitation 


As a service to counselors of handicapped 
persons the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency has 
launched a publication entitled “‘Selected 
Rehabilitation Abstracts.’" Its bi-monthly 
issue contains abstracts from the literature 
on counseling, disabilities, medicine, occu- 
pations, psychology, rehabilitation, social 
work, training, and placement. The ab- 
stracts are prepared by selected personnel in 
state and federal offices. The publication is 
edited by S. G. DiMichael. 


Greetings 


We take this opportunity to wish every 
reader a Happy Christmas and a New Year 
of devoted service to the cause of vocational 


guidance.—H. D. K. 
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Guest Editorial 
Part of a Series 
The Professional Member of N.V.G.A. 


HE PosT-wak period has seen the stirrings 
Te a desire for more carefully defined 
levels of responsibility and competence for 
persons engaged in guidance services. There 
is a trend toward the professionalization of 
those engaged in various types of guidance 
and personnel work. In our Association we 
have created the Professional Member as a 
classification to indicate a specialized level 
of training and experience. Although there 
has been considerable interest in this type of 
membership, many questions have arisen. 
Some feel that such a membership classifica- 
tion is unwise, or unnecessary; others feel 
that the present requirements are too low, 
and should be raised. There are pressures 
in many other directions, and a special Com- 
mittee of our Association is studying these 
problems relating to the development of a 
counseling group with professional status. 

We are not alone in our concern for the need 
of recognition of competence. The American 
Psychological Association has created a 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology which will grant certificates to indi- 
viduals especially qualified in certain areas. 
One of these areas will closely overlap the 
work of the vocational counselor. Another 
will, to some extent, cover the area of the 
industrial personnel worker. Dr. Wrenn, 


Letter to the Editor | 


This moving appeal has been passed on to the NVGA 
Committee on International Relations and to the U. S. 
[ee ae en ¢ ee ee be 

ittee is hoping to set up a systematic plan through which 


peals like this cam be met. The Chairman is Margaret E. 
p amend Board of Education, Pasadena, California.—Ed. 
Dear Sir: 


You hear from me again. I have just re- 
turned to Poland, where I shall probably 
undertake the work of the recovery of the 
Vocational Guidance in the country. Al- 
most all Vocational Guidance agencies and 
bureaus were demolished by the Nazis, all 
psychological apparatus and devices de- 
stroyed, all typewriting machines and office 





























in his Presidential address at the Convention. 
predicted that in the future vocation! 
guidance would become more specific jp 
meaning. 

These are some of the straws-in-the-wini 
that emphasize the necessity of carefully con. 
sidering the goal toward which we wish t 
move as an Association. Our desire for , 
clearer expression of professional status is ; 
symptom of the growing maturity of our 
Association, and of our increasing awar- 
ness of our responsibility. 

There is need for calm reflection on the par 
of individual members, the exchange of opin- 
ions at Branch meetings, and the expression 
of opinion to the Committee, representatives 
in the Delegate Assembly, and officers of the 
Association. What do the _ professional 
workers in our field do? Should they bx 
licensed? What should be the minimum 
qualifications for licensing or certification’ 
It is the responsibility of each of us, as men- 
bers of this Association, to make known our 
opinion on these questions. Only in this 
way can the development of the Professional 
class of membership reflect the thinking an 
planning of the membets of our Associa 
tion.—Georce S. Sprer, Vice-President, N.V- 
G.A.; Director, Institute of Psychological Services, 
Illinois Institute of Technolog y. 


appliances plundered. My task is an emer. 
gency work. 

The most desperate need I feel is that o 
books and magazines. Specially in Warsav 
where I am now staying, all libraries ar 
burned. Knowing yourfriendliness and good: f- 
will I dare to ask you for friendly help. Th: 





journal Occupations was always an impor 
tant source of information and inspiration fo: 
my guidance work, unfortunately owing 
the restriction of foreign currency I am tem 
porarily not able to pay my membership fc: 
to your Association and subscribe to Occurs 
tions as before the war. May I ask yo 
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nevertheless to send me the journal and I 
hope surely the restrictions will be released 
and the opportunity will present itself to pay 

subscription price. Or may I instead 
fer you my contributions to the Magazine 
from time to time? 

The second hardship is the complete lack of 
ccupational monographs. From Occupations 
[ got the news about your Kitson Career 
Series, and about the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (specially Part IV would be 
invaluable for me). There are many useful 
and cheap publications of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, very important for the counselor. Do 
you think, dear Professor, I could approach 
the Superintendent of Documents without 
being able—at least at present—to pay? 

The last thing we do not have are voca- 
tional and psychological tests, questionnaires, 


inventories, simple psychological apparatus, 
etc. Being well aware of the impossibility 
of acquiring the apparatus without moncy I 
shall be able to get some money for this pur- 
pose, but one specimen copy of the most 
important test would have an immense value 
for my work. What are the most authorized 
sources of these materials in U.S. A.? 

Would you please excuse my importunity of 
oppressing you with such troublesome de- 
mands. In the darkest days of the war I 
experienced your helpfulness in my personal 
affairs and so I hope you will not refuse it to 
the recovery of vocational guidance in 
Poland. 

Yours very affectionately 
Dr. Bronistaw ZELAZOWSKI 
Zalesie-Piaseczno, near Warsaw, 


6 Aleja Kalin (Poland) 





Your New Year’s Resolution 


Resolved: To go to the N. V. G. A. Convention 


Place: 
Time: 
Theme: 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
March 29—April 1, 1948 
Personnel Work as a Profession 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








The National Survey of Vocational Guidance 
Agencies 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 


Chairman, N.V.G.A. Ethical Practices Committee 


NATION-WIDE survey of vocational gui- 

dance agencies is under way. Author- 
ized by the Board of Trustees of NVGA to 
make a survey, the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tec' has been preparing its plans since last 
winter, and has begun collecting data. The 
main purpose of the survey is to help the 
general public to distinguish between com- 
petent, reputable guidance services and those 
which do not conform to desirable standards 
of ethics or competence. 

The intention is to compile and publicize 
a list of those agencies which conform to 
NVGA standards. No attempt will be made 
to rank agencies in comparative order of 
excellence. The criteria by which agencies 
will be evaluated are those set forth in 
‘Minimum Standards for Vocational Gui- 
dance Service.""? Any agency which con- 
forms to or surpasses these minimum stand- 
ards will be approved. 

The survey will be open to all vocational 
guidance agencies that serve the public, 
whether they are individual practitioners or 
large agencies, fee-charging or free, doing 
only vocational guidance or including that 





1 Members of the Committee are: Robert C. Cole, 
Clifford P. Froehlich, Daniel H. Harris, Nathan Koha, Jr. 
(Chairman, Subcommittee on Advertising), Henry B. 
McDaniel, Donald E. Super, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and 
Albert J. Harris, Chairman. 

2"*Minimum Standards for Vocational Guidance 
Service,"’ Occupations, Vol. XXV, No. 8, May, 1947, 
p- 527. Copies may be obtained from the national 


office. 


as one of several types of service. However, 
institutional or school guidance services will 
be included only if they provide service to the 
public as well as to the school or institution 
personnel. For example, a college guidanc: 
center which offers service only to students o! 
the college will not be included, but a colleg: 
guidance center which accepts the general 
public as clients, as well as students of the 
college, will be eligible for inclusion in th 
survey. Guidance services within publi 
school s‘vstems will not be included unles 
they provide guidance to the non-school 
attending public. 

The cost of the survey is being met by 
NVGA,; no listing fees will be charged. Th: 
approved list will be published in Occurs- 
tions and also in pamphlet form. 

Application blanks can be obtained from 
Christine Melcher at NVGA Headquarters, 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. Upor 
receipt of an application blank signed by che 
director of an agency, a questionnaire will bx 
sent to the agency, to be filled out by th 
director. In addition to the information 
supplied by the agency, references will b: 
obtained, and when local conditions permit, 
a visit to the agency will be made by an i 
vestigating committee. The national Eth 
cal Practices Committee has the responsibilit) 
of collating the information and making the 
final judgment in each case. 

In order to carry out this survey properly, 
the active help of the NVGA’ Branches 
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needed. At present (October, 1947), there 
are only nine Branch Ethical Practices Com- 
mittees. It is hoped that a great many more 
Branches will appoint committees, to con- 
duct investigations of agencies within the 
Branch's territory, and to work in cooperation 
with the national committee. The active 
support of the Branches is a necessity if a 
successful survey is to be completed. 

The need for such a survey should be appar- 
ent to all. Once we have established an 
approved list, we will be able to answer the 


Branch 


Southern California 


A regional conference on International 
Aspects of Vocational Education and Gui- 
dance was held October 16, with the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations as 
co-sponsor. The program included **Voca- 
tional Needs of Europe's Youth,’’ Myrtle 
Kurth, Vice-Principal, McKinley Junior High 
School, Pasadena, formerly Director, Field 
Teams, UNRRA; ‘‘Status of Scientific Man- 
agement in England and Holland,’’ Wayne 
L. McNaughton, Assistant Professor of 
Management and Industry, U.C.L.A., for- 
metly Professor of Management, Shrivenham 
Universities of Rotterdam and Amsterdam; 
Industrial Education in Brazil,’’ William 
Trevor, Instructor, Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, formerly Senior Instructor, Brazilian 
Air Corps School; *‘Education in Germany,” 
Walter R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College; ‘‘Building for Peace through 
Educational Reconstruction,’’ Harold E. 
Snyder, Executive Secretary, Commission for 
International Reconstruction. 


Maritime Branch 


The Branch held its annual meeting at 
Moncton, N. B., October 11. About 70 
persons were present from New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Cape 
Breton. The program was of unusual inter- 
est, participants represented education, bus- 


iness, industry, and the National Employ- 
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numerous requests for information that come 
from those who would like to receive help 
with their vocational problems, but do not 
know where they can get help of a satisfac- 
tory professional quality. Furthermore, the 
survey should be a great help to those ethical 
agencies which, because they do not indulge 
in unprofessional advertising, have difficulty 
in making themselves known to prospective 
clients. The survey should be a long step for- 
ward in the establishment of vocational 
guidance as a profession. 


News 


ment Service. At the morning session re- 
ports of officers and committee chairmen were 
given. There followed a review of the de- 
velopment of guidance activities in the Mari- 
times by G. E. Perry, Acting Director of 
Guidance, Nova Scotia; J. D. MacLean, 
Assistant Director, Vocational School, St. 


Johns, New Brunswick; L. W. Shaw, Direc- 


tor of Education, Prince Edward Island; and 
L. Richter, Head, Instirute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax. A _ panel 
then discussed the relationship between 
school counselors and personnel workers in 
industry. Participants were: Annie Ritchie, 


J. Raymond Tippett, Henry R. Lugar, and 
John L. Holman. 


At the afternoon session 
Mr. Hudson of the National Employment 
Service, Ottawa, discussed the relationship 
of the Service to schools, business, and indus- 
try. Trade unions were discussed by Joseph 
MacDonald, St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S. Executive Secretary Chris- 
tine Melcher attended the meeting and at the 
luncheon presented the Branch with its 
Charter. 


Colorado 


The Branch joined with the Colorado As- 
sociation of Deans of Women and the NEA 
Adult Education Department in sponsoring a 
meeting, October 23. Dan D. Feder spoke 
on ‘School and College Guidance Looks 
Ahead."’ He discussed counseling problems 
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as well as trends in vocational guidance. Dr. 
Feder is Dean of Student Personnel, Univer- 
sity of Denver, and President, Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


Hawaii 


‘Vocational Guidance in Hawaii’’ was the 
topic considered, September 23, the first 
meeting of the season. Members contributed 
to the discussion, reporting on the activities 
of their schools or organizations. Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
was the speaker, October 28. The tentative 
subject scheduled for the November meeting 
was a report from the Research Committee of 
the Branch. The Branch is eagerly looking 
forward to the visit of C. Gilbert Wrenn, who 
has been invited to conduct a workshop at 
the University in the summer of 1948. 


Chicago 


More than 150 members attended the meet- 
ing October 6. Douglas Blocksma spoke on 
‘‘Non-directive Counseling.’ Dr. Blocksma 
is Administrative Coordinator, University of 
Chicago Counseling Center. Carl Rogers is 
Executive Secretary. 


Central Indiana 


A breakfast meeting was held October 24, 
during the annuai session of the State Teach- 
ers Association, at Indianapolis. Dean P. 
M. Bail, College of Education, Butler Univer- 
sity, spoke on *’A Search for Talent.” 


Maryland 


President Warren K. Layton spoke on ‘“The 
Qualifications of Counselors’ at the one-day 
meeting held October 31. Other speakers on 
the morning program were State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Thomas G. Pullen, and J. 
Carey Taylor, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Baltimore. At the after- 
noon session a panel discussed ways of im- 
proving services to youth through guidance 
services. Discussants included: Placement, 
Katherine O. Boone, Placement Counselor, 
Baltimore Public Schools; Occupational In- 
formation, Leona C. Buchwald, Assistant 
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Director, Guidance and Placement, Bal;. 
more; Counseling, State Supervisor, O/Gs. 
R. Floyd Cromwell; Social Agencies, | 
Margaretta Culver, Director of Children’; 
Aid Society, Baltimore County; Testing 
Grace Manson, Counselor, Psychologis:. 
Rehabilitation, Robert C. Thompson, Direc. 
tor, Maryland Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. Moderator was Rebecca C. Tansil. 
Registrar, Maryland State Teachers College. 
Towson. 


Lansing, Michigan 


The Branch met October 16 with the 
Michigan Educational Association for ; 
panel discussion of ““The Guidance and 
Counseling Program in My School and It 
Attendance Problem.’’ Among the discus- 
sants was Branch President, L. J. Luker of the 
Division of Education, Michigan State 
College. 


Minneapolis 


The season opened with the mecting, 
October 13. Ralph F. Berdie, director of the 
Student Counseling Bureau and Associate 
Professor of Psychology, University of Min- 
nesota, discussed **The Counselor's Person- 
ality." The Branch is continuing its study 
groups which proved so successful last year 
Following were possible topics submitted to 
members: Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, Case History Data, Personne! 
Records, Interview Techniques, Projective 
Techniques, Training Programs, Job Ds. 
scriptions and Specifications, Use of Interest 
Tests, such as Strong and Kudéer. The Branch 
is also sponsoring field trips to business and 
industry to obtain job information; ané 
polled its members to see what type of plant 
they desired to visit. 


St. Louis 


“Industry's Responsibility in Training 
Workers"’ was discussed by Cloyd S. Stein- 
metz at the dinner meeting, October 23. 


Binghamton Area, N. Y. 


“Emphasis on Job Analysis’’ was the fea 
tured topic at the meeting held October 15 a! 
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the Ansco plant. After a short business 
meeting there was an extended tour of the 
plant. A panel discussion of ““Trends in 
Employment Practices’’ was scheduled for the 
meeting, November 19, which was held at the 
NYS Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
Invited guests included area personnel work- 
ers, school superintendents, and principals. 
The March 10 meeting will be held at Triple 
Cities College of Syracuse University. The 
speaker will be a faculty member of the 
college and a tour of the college has been 
arranged. The final meeting of the season 
will be held May 12 at North High School. 
The Branch has planned a program to extend 
its membership which is open to all engaged 
in school counseling in the area; eventually 
membership will be open to personnel work- 
ers in business, industry, public and private 
agencies. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


“Some Emotional Factors in Vocational 
Guidance’’ was the topic at the dinner meet- 
ing held October 29, at Valley Stream. The 
speaker was Dr. G. Marion Stranahan, con- 
sulting psychiatrist. At a short business 
meeting the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Branch were discussed. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


NVGA President Warren K. Layton was 
the speaker at the first meeting of the season, 
October 15. Dr. Layton spoke on ‘“‘Voca- 
tional Guidance Practices."’ At a dinner 
preceding the meeting the outgoing Branch 
officers and the candidates for election con- 
ferred with Dr. Layton, Donald Super, Harry 
D. Kitson, and Christine Melcher. 

Following Dr. Layton’s talk a business 
meeting was held and while refreshments 
were served those present had the opportunity 
of meeting Dr. Layton. 


Akron, Ohio, Area 


Research Committees have been appointed 


as follows: school counseling, tests, publi- 
cations, government agencies, industrial 
problems. These committees will be in 


charge of specific meetings throughout the 


year; for example, Publications, January; 
Tests, February; School Counseling, April 


Central Ohio 


Robert Hoppock discussed occ upational 
information for college youth at the meeting, 
October 23. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Company. Car! 
Horn of Michigan State College spoke on the 
cooperation of business, industry, and educa 
tion in vocational guidance at the meeting 
November 19. Christmas high jinx will be 
the program for December. 


Miami Valley, Ohio 


The vocational guidance activities of the 
Sales Career Committee of the Dayton Sales 
Executive Club were presented at the mecting, 
October 1. This group renders a unique ser- 
vice to both students and adults. At the 
meeting, November 5, Marguerite W. Zapo- 
leon discussed *‘Prospecting for Jobs,"’ includ- 
ing the current market and future trends. 
Mrs. Zapoleon pointed out ways by which a 
community could learn how to tap its local 
resources. Clyde Simson, Director, Dayton 
Guidance Center, spoke on ‘‘What Is a Well 
Adjusted Personality?’’ at the meeting, Dx 
cember 3. 

This Branch has a vigorous program for the 
year. In addition to monthly meetings held 
October through June, section programs have 
been scheduled, four meetings in alrernat 
months, for three sections: educational gui- 
dance, vocational placement, and personal 
adjustment. Since the different sections do 
not conflict in dates, members may attend al! 
the sections, if interested. the meet 
ings are scheduled for alternate months, a 
session may be continued in the succeeding 
month if it seems desirable. 


Since 


Northwestern Ohio 


At the October meeting the new General 
Aptitude Test Battery used by the staff of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Counseling, Toledo, 
was described by Gale Lininger of the Bureau. 
The George-Barden Act was discussed by 
Robert R. Wyandt, Personnel Officer, Public 
Schools, Sylvania, Ohio. 
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Philadelphia and Vicinity 


“The Business Outlook’’ and “‘The Em- 
ployment Outlook’’ were discussed by David 
Melnicoff, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadel- 
phia District, and William D. Galloway, Jr., 
District Manager, Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service. This was a dinner meet- 
ing held October 21. 


Western Pennsylvania 


John Flanagan, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh, spoke on the 
‘Tools and Techniques for Vocational Coun- 
selors’’ at the meeting, October 17. The 
meeting was held under the joint sponsorship 
of the Branch and the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference. During the last 
school year weekly radio programs on occu- 
pations were broadcast over Station KDKA, 
Tuesdays, 9:45 to 10:00 a.m. Last spring 
the Branch authorized a committee to make 
a survey of the urgent needs of members in 
order that this year’s Branch programs may 
try to meet these needs. Thirty-two of the 
110 questionnaires were returned. The re- 
plies indicated dissatisfaction with the test- 
ing program, lack of time for the counselor 
to carry out various functions of vocational 
guidance, ‘‘too much emphasis on college 
preparatory students,"’ etc. 


Puerto Rico 


At the semi-annual meeting, July 13, 1947, 
the following program was presented: ‘‘Re- 
cent Legislation Affecting Puerto Rico Work- 
ers,’’ Alvin Rucker, Territorial Representa- 
tive, U. S. Department of Labor, Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Island; ‘Coordination of Person- 
nel Services in a Public School System,’’ Roy 
N. Anderson, University of North Carolina 
and Visiting Professor, University of Puerto 
Rico; “The Occupational Census,’’ Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez, Chief of the Division of 
Statistics of the Department of Labor; 
“Veterans Training Program,’’ Salvador 
Baiges, General Supervisor of the Division 
for Training Opportunities for Veterans in 
the Department of Education. Dr. Rucker 
discussed the effect of the Insular Apprentice- 
ship Law on vocational guidance programs. 
He described the establishment of Apprentice- 
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ship Councils at the State Department 9; 
Labor. He pointed out that there would }, 
an expansion of training facilities and an jp. 
crease in the diversity of occupations ayaj. 
able to persons interested in improving thei; 
skills. The program would provide oppor. 
tunities to maintain a reservoir of skilled 
workers and make both employers and work. 
ers aware of their responsbilities and rights 
He declared that the complete training 
workers in a designated skill would b¢ 
stressed, rather than securing employmen: 
for semi-skilled workers at standard wages 


Rhode Island 


How a guidance program can increase the 
cooperation between school and industry wa; 
the topic discussed by Cloyd S. Steinmetz a: 
the annual luncheon, October 30. 





Who's Who and Where 





Rupotpx Corvini is organizing a counsel 
ing and placement service at Saint Francis 
College, Brooklyn, New York. He is also, 
on a volunteer basis, organizing a vocational 
counseling service at the Greenwich House, 
a settlement house in New York City. 


Cuasz Gotnc Woopnouse of Connecticut 
College, New London, a former Congress- 
woman, has made a national speaking tour 
in her capacity of executive director of the 
woman's division, Democratic National Con- 
mittee. ’ 


Harry D. Kronn, who had been an ad- 
viser with the Veterans Administration, 1 
now Industrial Arts Chairman and vocationa! 
counselor, Union Free School, District 3, 
Hawthorne, New York. 


RaymMonp M. Hanpvitte, who has for 
eight years been Supervisor in the Bureau o! 
Guidance, New York State Education De- 
partment, has resigned to become a partner 
in the Chronicle Press, Moravia, New York, 
where he will be research director. He also 
edits the Guidance Chronicle, published by the 
Press. 
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Lyte Rocers has accepted an appointment 
as vocational counselor at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. 


Harotp C. McCourt is Director of Gui- 
dance in the public schools of Pleasantville, 
New York. 


Vircit SMiRNow, national director, Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, B'nai B'rith, has been 
loaned by the Bureau to the National Associ- 
ation for Employment of the Handicapped, 
where he is serving as Executive Secretary. 
Mr. Smirnow had been a specialist on employ- 
ment of the handicapped with the United 
States Employment Service. 


Currorp J. CorrouGs has accepted ap- 
pointment as Director of Guidance, Belleville 
Township High School and Junior College, 
Illinois. Mr. Corrough had been for ten 
years Director, Guidance and Placement, 
Public Schools, Ferndale, Michigan. 


S. HeLen Brown, who during the war was 
a psychologist, Personnel and Training Divi- 
sion, Air Service Command, San Bernardino, 
California, has been appointed Director, Lux 
College, San Francisco. 


Froyp H. Encsrrom is Head, University 
Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri. 
He had been Acting Chief, VA Center, Colo- 
rado Springs. 


H. C. LinpGren has accepted a position as 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Direc- 
tor of the Guidance Center, San Francisco 
State College. He has also been appointed 
Managing Editor, California Journal of Secon- 
dary Education. 


Ravpu F. Bernie has accepted appointment 
as Director, Student Counseling Bureau, and 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Dr. Berdie had been in 
charge of the counseling and testing program, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennes- 


see. 


_ Cart M. Horn, who had been Michigan 
State Supervisor, OIGS, is now Assistant to 


the Dean of Students and Associate Professor 
of Education, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


Tueopore Reusswic has been made Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the Superintendent, 
Utica, New York, Public Schools 
Hersert Bowers, Director of Student 
Placement, Honolulu, has been making a 
tour of New York State schools, to study thei: 
guidance programs. 

Doxtpn Camp, Arkansas State Supervisor, 
OIGS, has begun work on his doctorate at 
Syracuse University 

Morris KruGman has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of gui 
dance, New York City Schools 


Marvin Gipson is now Director of the 
new cooperative guidance program, District 


No. 1, Oneida County, New York 


W. L. Howarpv who had been principal, 
Muncie Trade School, Indiana, is now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Butler Univer 
sity, Indianapolis. He serves as chairman of 
the faculty advisers who counsel freshmen 
and sophomores in the University College, 
the lower division of the University 

Robert F. Jesness, who recently received 
the degree of Master of Arts from Columbia 
University, has been appointed vocational 
counselor at the University of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


James E. McKee, formerly instructor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been made Assistant Professor of Educatior 
and Director of the Guidance Clinic at 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 


Mississippi. 


NorMAN LANGE is now Director of Student 
Personnel, University of Vermont, Mont- 


pelier. 


NorMan Berpan is boys’ counselor in the 


high school at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
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Emil L. Kerchner 


Many readers will be shocked to learn of 
the sudden death, caused by a heart attack 
on October 4, of Emil L. Kerchner, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Occupational Re- 
search of the Chicago Public Schools. Mr. 
Kerchner received his educational training at 
Cornell College, Iowa, and the University of 
Illinois. He did extensive graduate work at 
the University of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Northwestern University, from 
which he received his Master's degree in the 
guidance field. He taught in both Illinois 
and Minnesota previous to entering the Chi- 
cago school system in 1924. His work in the 


State Supervisors’ Page 


COORDINATED STATE-WIDE testing pro- 

gram is being initiated in Montana, 
according to State Supervisor Truman L, 
Cheney. The Montana Branch, NVGA, 
asked the State Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to appoint an Advisory Com- 
mittee to explore the possibilities of launch- 
ing a testing program. On this committee 
were representatives of administrators, class- 
room teachers, the State University, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

It was agreed that the State Supervisor 
should be the coordinator and administrator 
of the program and that he would lend test 
materials. The University supplies institute 
service in testing and counseling and research 
services; the State Department of Instruction 
machine scores the tests free of charge. 

Since finances and resources are limited, the 
program will begin on a small scale; develop- 
ment of the complete program may require 
three years. Plans for this year are as follows: 
Tests will be given early in the second se- 
mester, about February 1, 1948. Achievement 
tests will be given in Grade VI. The co- 
ordinated Scales of Attainment for all sub- 
jects may be used. The high school tests are 
interest, academic aptitude, and reading and 
may include the Kuder Preference Record, 
Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, 
and the Iowa or Science Research Tests of 
























Chicago schools was in the capacity of vo, 
tional adviser, both in the central office 
at the Crane Technical High School, a 
member of the personnel department of ; 
Wilson Junior College, and as Coordinar 
and Assistant Director of the Bureau of Oc: 
pational Research. He taught industri 
psychology in the evening school of Loyd 
University and the Austin Evening Colleg: 
NVGA will remember his effective wor 
for two years as president of the Chicap 
Guidance and Personnel Association, 
chairman of the Chicago Regional Conferene: 
and as chairman of the Division on Regiond 
Conferences for NVGA.—L. J. S. 


Reading Abilities. This is a nucleus of ; 
more complete program which will 
evolved. The Advisory Committee agres 
that tests are not sufficient in themselves bu 
must be supplemented by other information 
to obtain a well-rounded picture of the indi- 
vidual. ‘ 

C. A. Michelman, I/linois Chief, OIGS, 
taught courses in Educational and Vocation: 
Guidance and Analysis and Use of Occupi- 
tional Information in Guidance Programs « 
the Summer School of the University 
Illinois. 

State Supervisor Benjamin G. Kremen oi 
West Virginia addressed the vocational teach: 
ets at their convention at Marshall College, 
November 7. Mr. Kremen spoke on ‘‘How 
Can Guidance Help Conserve Our Huma 
Resources?”’ Interest in vocational guidanc: 
in the state is growing rapidly and there is : 
shortage of counselors. More courses ar 
being offered to prepare counselors and Wes: 
Virginia University now gives a course 10 
vocational guidance leading to the masters 
degree. It is estimated that more than : 
thousand persons in the state have taken the 
Basic Course in Guidance. 

Wyoming State Supervisor R. S$. Orr reports 
on a Mew in-training program in his stat¢ 
To meet the increasing demand for traincé 
counselors, the State OIGS and the University 





Wyoming are cooperating. A resident 
aining program for counselors is offered this 
ar at the University. The first or basic 
urse, Principles and Practices in Guidance 
rograms, may be taken by college seniors or 
aduates. Subsequent courses, providing at 
ast 20 quarter hours in essential areas of 
uidance programs, are offered on the gradu- 
re level. These courses give required train- 
mg for counselors desiring to meet the re- 
uirements for reimbursed programs pro- 
ided by the George-Barden Act. 
| Extension courses are offered in certain 
reas throughout the state. Classes meet one 
Sion picht a week for 10 or 12 weeks at the speci- 
fed schools for a course in Principles and 
Practices in Guidance Programs. Three- 
quarters hours of graduate credit are given. 
During the day the instructor, Iva Shubert, 
assists teachers with individual problems in 
their schools. 






- The Annual Conference on Public Personnel 
*$ Administration of the Civil Service Assembly 
“SBimet at Dallas, Texas, November 17-20. 
* ©U\B Among the topics included on the program 
are: retirement systems, job evaluation, selec- 
tion, methods, etc. 
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Why not ask Santa Claus to send you to 
Chicago, to the NVGA National Conven- 
tion, March 29—April 1? 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


By Various Contributors 





THE CONCEPT OF VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION IN THE THINKING OF THE 
GENERAL EDUCATOR, 1845 to 1945. By 
Albert B. Mays. Unversity of Illinois Bul- 
letin, Bureau of Educational Research, Bul- 
letin No. 62, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, 1947. Pp. 107. $.75. 


In this University of Illinois bulletin Pro- 
fessor Mays presents in quotations and edi- 
torial comment a picture of the development 
of the concept of vocational education in the 
thinking of the general educator in America 
from 1845 to 1945. It must be emphasized 
that Mays does not attempt to give a history 
of vocational education in the United States 
nor does he consider the writings and speeches 
of vocational educators in his treatise. He is 
concerned with the general educator's devel- 
oping conception of vocational education 
c ict of less than college grade. Four 
subsidiary purposes are sought: (1) to at- 
tempt to evaluate the ideas expressed by 
general educators in terms (a) of the needs for 
vocational education of a given period, and 
(b) of what constitutes genuine vocational 
education; (2) to show the persistence of 
certain concepts in the thinking of general 
educators which (a) have played a part in 
determining their attitudes toward voca- 
tional education, and (b) have affected the 
development of vocational education up to 
the present time; (3) to indicate the effects of 
the confusion of terms which interferes with 
clear thinking throughout the period; and 
(4) to suggest the changing relationship of 
Senesioat education to the program of the 
public school system during the hundred 
years considered. 

In a ‘“‘background chapter’ the author 
presents several important factors affectin 
the development of the concept of vocation 
education in the period prior to 1845, such as 
the desire of the peop ¢ to give a cultural 
““uplift’’ to the ‘laboring classes,"’ the move- 
ment to provide manual-work experience for 
students in classical colleges, the growth of 
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railroads and of manufacturing, long lists of 
inventions, increase in population, and th 
a of per capita wealth, all of which 
produced dissatisfaction with the traditiona| 
classical school program partly because ¢ 
the need for skilled mechanics, bookkeeper, 
and farmers. 

The remainder of the bulletin Mays divide 
into five periods: 1845 to 1875, 1875 to 1885, 
1885 to 1900, 1900 to 1920, and 1940 to 1945 
In each of these periods the author has sough: 
to discover and report what “‘the genera! 


educator’’ thought at the time. During th & 


first period the Morrill Act, providing for 
Land-Grant Colleges, was passed and “’A & 
M”’ colleges were thus permitted to be estab- 
lished. And yet during the 1850's and 1860's 
most of the concern for their establishmen: 
was voiced by agricultural leaders, editors, 
and other public men; most of the leading 
educators, according to Mays, were indiffer- 
ent to the movement. evertheless, the 


creation of agricultural and mechanical col- F7 


leges and the earlier failure of the manual: F ' 
inted the way toward : 


labor movement 
drastic modification of the traditional mo 


nopoly of the classics as the only adequat F 


means of educating young men. Further, the 
Civil War dissolved many old prejudices and 
made clear the importance of industrial pro- 
duction in the development of national 
strength. Consequently, during the 1870's, 


Mays reports that an increasing number oi F 


educators were thinking in terms of the re- 
uirements of American life as a measure 0! 
che value of the work of the schools. 

The author characterizes the second period, 
1875 to 1885, as the period of curriculum re- 
form and general vocational education. Dur- 
ing this period ‘‘manual training"’ was intro- 
duced into the’ schools from Russia ani 
constituted a storm center of educational dis- 
cussions for twenty years or more. The 
essential idea in manual training was to ab- 
stract all the mechanical processes an¢ 
manual arts and typical tools and occupations 
of men and to arrange them in a systematic 
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fourse of instruction Thus, without teach- 
jng any trade, the essential principles of all 
Ivere to be taught. Since general educators 
pf that time were convinced of the need for 
®ocational education for the ‘‘laboring clas- 
Bes, they saw in manual training a solution 
to their problem without doing violence to 
the prevailing philosophy of education. 
Thus, clements of technical knowledge which 
were of general application and utility were 
to be taught in public schools, but specialized 
vocational education was to be given only in 
Special schools. Hence professional educa- 
ors accepted the land-grant college and the 

\ & M”’ schools without any unusual show 
of apprehension, but they were stirred into 
heated debate over the manual-training 
movement because it was a phase of public 
education. 

During the third period, 1885 to 1900, 
manual training became a widely accepted 
idea in educational thought in this country. 
By 1885 its advocates had abandoned all dis- 
cussion of it as vocational education and 
argued rather for its cultural values; its op- 
ponents fought it as vocational education. 
By 1900, according to Mays, the general 
educator was still opposed to specific voca- 
tional education of less than college grade 
ibut he was willing to accept a less “‘bookish"’ 
itype of curriculum as exemplified by ‘‘manual 
training’’ and “‘domestic science."’ 

The fourth period considered in the bulle- 
tin, 1900 to 1920, marks significant changes 
in the attitude of the general educator to- 
ward vocational education. These changes 
resulted from a rising tide of public opinion 
among taxpayers, from the organization of 
ithe National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, from the enactment of 
ithe Smith-Hughes Law, from new funda- 
jmental concepts in educational psychology 
hand educational philosophy, and from the 
)}changing character of the high school popula- 
oe Mays states: for the most part, 
the general educator came to accept specific 
ivocational education as a definite responsi- 
bility of the public secondary school program 
and gave his attention to questions having to 
do with its proper administration and its 


}relationships to other phases of public educa- 


tion."” Among the most important of these 
considerations was the proposal to establish 
a distinct system of vocational education, 
articulated with, but separately administered 
from, the general education schools. 

During the fifth period, 1920 to 1945, there 
was an intensification of the concept of the 
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economic and social responsibility of publi 
education and a growing upon 
guarding the purely cultural features of the 
curriculum. There was also a widespread 
resentment toward federal dominance, while 
at the same time there was a growing recog- 
nition of the need for federal aid for voca 
tional education. A further feature of this 
twenty-five year period was the reappearance 
of the notion of some sort of ‘‘broad, funda 
mental, vocational education’’ rather than 
emphasis on providing numerous forms of 
specific vocational training 

If one evaluates this bulletin in terms of 
the purposes stated earlier, he must conclude 
that Professor Mays has succeeded admirably 
in presenting a picture of the developing con 
ception of vocational education as revealed 
by general educators. With regard to the 
minor purposes of the study this reviewer is 
unable to find that the author what 
constitutes “‘genuine vocational education 
and, therefore, the evaluation of the concept: 
considered is not clear cut and precise. Fur 
ther, it may be doubted if such an evaluation 
can be given without the implied companion 
study of the concepts of vocational educators 
themselves over the same period. Mays 
depicts well the effect of the persistence of 
certain concepts on attitudes and the effects 
of confusion in use of terms. Despite th« 
many evidences of much careful investigation, 
reading, and analysis, this reviewer regrets 
that they do not “‘add up”’ to more. What 
is the emerging concept of vocational educa 
tion? What oughtittobe? Howcaneduca 
tion really be united in the United States? 
This study provides the background for thes« 
questions but the reader will have to look 
elsewhere for an answer to them.—F. (¢ 
Rosecrance, School of Education, New York 
University. 


INnsistence 


States 


COUNSELING GIRLS IN A CHANGING 
SOCIETY. By Rosalind Cassidy and Hilda 
Clute Kozman. New York, McGraw-Hi!! 
Book Co., 1947. Pp. 441. $3.75. 

This book, with a foreword by Margaret 
Mead, is a timely and direct treatment of th 
subject. 

Probably in no other period of history has 
woman faced a more crucial time than in het 
present-day struggle to attain accepted equal 
ity with man in this changing world and yet 
to maintain her femininity and powers of 
womanhood 
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The book is developed in three parts: 
Part I, Orientation, includes the work of the 
counselor, the American woman—a _ back- 
ward look, and women’s role in the world 
today; Part II, Adolescent Girls, synthe- 
sizes present-day scientific knowledge about 
adolescent girls, their needs, goals, behavior, 
and development into mature women in our 
society; Part III, Counseling Girls, reviews 
basic principles and deals with relationships 
of prt to themselves, to the home, to the 
school, and to the community. The book is 
dedicated to the principle that the social 
structure of any society is a structuring of 
relationships. 

Today more than ever, in our complex 
changing world, a girl needs help. ‘She 
needs help in helping herself."" ‘*The unique- 
ness of each individual must be kept clearly 
in mind." The authors define the problem 
areas of high school and college girls as per- 
sonal living, personal-social relationships, 
social-civic relationships, and vocational or 
economic relationships. ‘‘For those who 
would effectively guide youth in our society 
the following understandings are basic: 
understanding the particular culture in which 
the girl lives..., the process the human 
organism goes through in maturing. ..and 
the bases of behavior and the ways in which 
individual behavior can be diagnosed and 
situations altered to meet needs, and being 
able to manage one’s own self as a basis for 
aiding others to face their problems and to 
seck adequate solutions.” 

Chapter II gives the historical background 
for our attitude on woman's present position. 
Descriptions of the Goodwife, the Fair Sex, 
and the Old Woman are amusing and enlight- 
ening as well as informative. Women’s 
future role whether retreat, competition, or 
partnership is of vital importance. 

Chapter IV, Growing Up, is important to 
the counselor since such questions are posed 
as, ‘How does the biological organism be- 
come a person? How does behavior show 
what kind of person is developing?" 

One of the strong chapters, ‘Preparation 
for Counseling,”’ brings into focus the main 
trends of thought of the book and urges the 
counselor to take stock of herself: What are 
the requirements for counseling? How is she 
accepted by youth? A tabulation compiled 
from answers of 3,725 high school seniors 
shows what youth likes and dislikes about 
teachers. Personality items are significant. 
Early the good counselor forms a philosoph 
regarding the goals of education. ‘‘Counsel- 


ing must be directed toward helping the pi; Migrates. | 
accept herself as a woman and to see the ro). Might int 
as one that is dignified, satisfying aj Mfr any ‘ 
worthy.” Under 

“All advising, all curriculum content, th. Mjuchor b 












entire school climate for best learning shou); [Mghips, 10 
be seen in terms of youth goals and purpose, igmploym 
should be directly related to where they ar 20, con 
and where they are going.’” Today's leaden gion cour 
must be concerned with the individual, with Mforces It 
aiding this individual in becoming a elf. Mgorrespot 
directing person, in becoming a cooperatiy, the Nat 
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person for the good of self along with the good 
of others. 

At the end of each chapter there are recon- 
mended readings for further study of cach 
topic. Part IV contains an excellent general 
bibliography. There are interesting charts, 
including one called ‘“The Counseling Proc. Mipages are 
ess’’ and other pictographs. The be 

Counseling Girls in a Changing Society is (here 1s 
written in a simple, readable style. Begin. quality 0 
ners in the counseling field will find it a valu. brst two 
able aid as will also the more experienced Miterial is f 
counselor who wishes to review the prin- Mbttle sig 
ciples of good counseling attitudes and tech- ously co 
niques.—E.Leanor E. Martreson, Guidang Btenities. 
and Social Studies, Kinloch Park Junior High, © 
President of Dade County Cooperative Audie BYETERA 
Visual Association, Miami, Florida. E 

racy E. 
oodwin 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR Benue, 19: 
VETERANS. By Tracy E. Goodwin. Cio- FB This bx 
cinnati, Ohio, Goodwin Publications, 1778 Bhas omitt 
Fairmount Avenue, 1946. Pp. 140. $2.00. Secur: 

The author intended this book to be a J@ent con 
general survey of educational opportunities FData She 
available to veterans. He has taken his Bprospecti 
material from college catalogues, govern B¥icw- N 
mental and educational association publica- Pprofessior 
tions. Only 24 major college curricula have F_ Most 
been presented from the selected colleges. F&ken fro 
The author states that those selected arc PHonal an 
representative and ‘‘may not be the ‘best’ FHI, Cony 
schools for the particular field.’’. The firs Fably cam 
section is apparently intended to consist of FP lacing | 
these curricula. Some are prefaced with a | (Enlisted 
summarization of projected employment P¥in's ch 
trends by trade organizations. There are no f f00tains 
dates given as to the vintage of the college F ther pi 
catalogue from which the course of study was | Beat Aic 
taken or the projected employment demands. Fgovernm 
Under the general occupational heading of f f°Vers st 
Law, the author deviates from his usua- | @cludes: 
procedure and lists the ‘‘Minimum Require! | #8°OCt¢s | 
ments for Admission (to) Legal Practice inf ial has 
the United States—1942" according to the | #4 refer: 





























cates. Herein appears to be a definite over- 
ight in that no bar examination is mentioned 
yr any state. 

Under the title of ‘‘Veteran Aid"’ the 
uthor has listed various types of scholar- 
ips, loan funds, and 28 typical part-time 
nployment jobs. Section IV, pages 108 to 
20, consists of the colleges offering exten- 
jon courses through the United States Armed 
orces Institute, and the schools offering 


= 





self. gorrespondence courses that are approved by 
rative Ighe National Home Study Council. The 
cood Mlacter listing enumerates the courses available 


from cach school. 
In the next section, Selection of a College, 
the author constantly refers to a chart on the 


cach is 
neral pucceeding pages. However, the review 
iarts. Meopy contained no charts. Finally three 
Proc. [pages are devoted to Apprenticeship Training. 
[he book has much faulty construction; 
ty js Mahere is no Table of Contents or Index, the 
egin- (Equality of paper and printing is poor, and the 
valy- Marst two sections are not labeled. The ma- 
nced terial is poorly organized, and much of it has 
prin- mpttle significance to veterans who are seri- 
tech- ously concerned about educational oppor- 
danc funities. 
“4 BVETERANS HANDBOOK AND GUIDE. By 
Tracy E. Goodwin. Cincinnati 14, Ohio, 
Goodwin Publications, 1778 Fairmount Av- 
FOR Benue, 1946. Pp. 511. $3.00 
Cin- F This book is more conventional in form but 
1778 has omitted an Index. The first two chapters 
0. [Fon Securing a Job and Temporary Employ- 
ye a ment contribute no new ideas. A Personal 
ities @ Data Sheet is reproduced and a letter to a 
ris JP prospective ae: son requesting an inter- 
em- §¥iew. Neither form nor content would pass 
ica- Bprofessional scrutiny. 
ave Most of the material has evidently been 
ges. Ptaken from sources commonly used by voca- 
‘are tional and educational counselors. Chapter 
est’ PHI, Conversion of Your Military Job, prob- 
rst # came largely from ‘“‘Special Aids for 
- of Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs 
h a — Army Personnel.)'" Mr. Good- 
ent PWin's chapter on Educational Opportunities 


no § S0ntains the same material presented in his 
ege P Other publication. Chapter V, Govern- 
vas J Ment Aids, is a condensation of a number of 
ds. F~vernmental publications. This chapter 
of | €Overs state and federal veterans benefits and 
ua- | Mcludes addresses of some of the federal 
re] | @gencies in various states. Much of this ma- 
in | &tial has been taken from 1940 publications 
-he | and refers to benefits provided to World War 
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I veterans. The Veterans Administration 
Area offices are listed, but these offices have 
not existed as such since 1945. Further, the 
compilation of veterans’ laws was taken from 
the 1939 publication. There have been three 
more recent revisions; namely, in 1942, 1944, 
and 1945. The last chapter is devoted to 
References. These references are related to 
the chapter on Conversion of your Military 
Job. It corresponds in order of presentation 
to the former chapter listing books, periodi- 
cals, and trade journals, and some organiza- 
tions or associations concerned with the 
occupation. 

Unfortunately, this book does not con- 
tribute anything very significant to the 
literature for veterans. The author had a 
good idea in attempting to draw together in a 
more usable form much of the available 
information needed by veterans in their 
educational and vocational planning. How- 
ever, the book exemplifies the inadequacy of 
this means of presentation, as the material 
changes rapidly and does not lend itself to 
condensation that will meet the needs of 
either the client or vocational counselors. 
Kennetu B. Asncrart, Acting Chief, Advise 
ment and Guidance Section, VR ¢@ E Division, 
Denver Regional Office, Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


JOBS AND THE MAN. By Luther E. 
Woodward, Ph.D., and Thomas A. C. Ren- 
nie, M.D. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill. 1945. Pp. 132. $2.00. 

Much is being said and written these days 
about the adjustment problems of the re- 
turning veteran. The present volume is con- 
cerned with the veterans’ emotional adjust- 
ment to his civilian job, an important fu et 
of the general problem. As the authors 
point out, however, civilian workers often 
face similar problems; and methods and ap- 
proaches found effective in dealing with veter- 
ans should be equally applicable to others. 
In fact, the sub-title to the volume reads: 
‘A Guide for Employers, Supervisors, Inter- 
viewers, Counselors, Foremen, and Shop 
Stewards in Understanding and Dealing with 
Workers—Veterans or Civilians.” 

The authors are, respectively, Field Con- 
sultant, and Director, Division on Rehabilita- 
tion, of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. The book presents their systema- 
tization of current approved practice and 
plans regarding vocational rehabilitation of 
veterans, ““based on clinical experience and 
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consultations with other professional per- 
sonnel working in service centers and re- 
habilitation clinics."" One of the authors is 
director of the Rehabilitation Clinic of the 
New York Hospital. 

The seven chapters constituting the 112 
pages of text cover: (1) The Return from 
Military to Civilian Living; (2) Under- 
standing Veterans Who Come Back Nervous; 
(3) Placing Veterans in the Right Kinds of 
Jobs; (4) Treating Them Helpfully on the 
Job; (5) Practical Techniques in In- 
dustrial Interviewing and Counseling; (6) 
Establishing Veterans’ Employment Pro- 
grams; (7) Toward Industrial Mental Health. 
There is no index. 

A fair amount of useful and informative 
material is contained in this little book, 
which includes a 12-page annotated bib- 
liography, a helpful chart showing how to 
use community resources, and a compila- 
tion of the veterans’ employment programs 
of employer and labor ng If read and 
used intelligently, it might be valuable. 

It is a pity that the authors have such a 
stilted, repetitious, and utterly uninspiring 
style of writing. Although he took up the 
book with considerable enthusiasm and an- 
ticipation, the present reviewer must confess 
that he had to struggle hard to finish it, 
and almost fell asleep a number of times. 
How will it be received by the employers, 
supervisors, interviewers, counselors, -fore- 
men and shop stewards, for whom it is in- 
tended?—Daniet Harris. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT. By Albert 
L. Abkarian. Pp. 56. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE. 
By C. Owen Brantley. Pp. 70. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION. By Suzanne Conn. Pp. 57. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION. By Alida 
Vreeland. Pp. 76. New York, Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1947. $1.00 each. 
Opportunities in Export is an important con- 
tribution to the library of occupational litera- 
ture, particularly at this time when organi- 
zations are seeking qualified personnel and 
when the opportunities for entrance are 
probably more numerous than they have been 
for many years. The young person interested 
in a career in this field will nd the informa- 
tion presented in clear-cut fashion. The 
author has included several suggestions for 
‘“getting started in the field.” 


‘ 
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Opportunities in Horticulture describes in |. 
tail the basic divisions of this expanding fx), Je 
The variety of specializations are wel] J 
plained, offering ample opportunity for one, ¢ 
explore related activities if he cannot mf 
qualifications for participation in hortic, 
ture per se. Chapter One contains a brief hy 
tory of the field which permits the reader; 
recognize its importance in the occupation; 
world. 

Opportunities in Interior Decoration tells :) 
reader how to get started and forge ahe: 
Contains glossary of technical terms. 

Opportunities in Fashion is challenging re: 
ing to the person considering a career in; 
fashion world. The requirements for ent. 
ing any specialization within the field «ff 
outlined in such a manner that the real 
realizes that personal qualifications as wel! J 
technical skills must combine in proper rar 
if success is to be achieved. 

All the volumes are written by individu: 
who have proved themselves in their resp. fh 
tive occupations. They have presented fi: i 
without any attempt to gloss over the dij 7 
culties encountered in progressing to top ; 
flight positions. The authors follow a som: 
what standard form in answering the usu} contri 
questions concerning activities and rewar 

Each manual contains a_bibliograp) 
which any person seriously considering ¢h 
field will find extremely helpful in furthe 
exploration of the vocation. All conta 
indexes, lists of schools where one can prepw 
for the occupation, also information concen 
ing costs and length of time required for conf} 
plete preparation.—E. M. S. 


It is 


INDUSTRIAL APPRENTICESHIP. 
Paul Bergevin. New York, McGraw-Hi 
Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp: 280. $2.75. FF 

Here is a book which presents in simp 
down-to-earth language practically all t 
information one needs to set up an apprentic 
program for any trade. A short history ¢ 
apprenticeship is also included which is inte 
esting but not essential. The meat of th 
book is reserved for practical, factual mat: 
rial. Dr. Bergevin, who was himself an 
prentice in the electrical trade and went on! 
the higher levels in the field, knows where 
he writes. The book is crammed full of « 
kind of information which any employ 
needs to know in order to start an apprenu 
a. e or check up on the one he has. 

e book contains short, concise chapte 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer to Readers of Occupations 


The Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL 











al 
“s Edited by 
rt OSCAR J. KAPLAN 
id (San Diego State College) 
/ f . . : - y . . . . 
oe HE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive sing] 
a volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. 
; It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred eminent 
us contributors. 
Var . 
rat Among the subjects covered are: 
rt @ Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal Countries of the World p*.4 
in @ Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment Rates, and Economic Trends in the : 
el Major Occupations. : 
uC @ The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psychological Tests Used in Counseling. 
@ Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped, the Foreign-born, and | 
Members of Minority Groups. 
@ Aptitudes required in the Important Occupations. j 
:' @ The History of Vocational Guidance. 
Hi @ Definitions of Terms used in the Guidance Field, including Statistical Terms Hee 
s i j 
“ Publication: Feb. 1948 . 1500 Pages a $18.50 f 
auf P——-—-SPECIAL ORDER COUPON.———- — sail 
ot SPEC o u | Publication date is Feb- 
‘ PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
nt 15 East 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y. ruary 1948. If you send 
7 Enelosed is $.......... ee copy(ies)of | 
¥ the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUI- | in your order before pub- 
* DANCE, at the Special Pre-Publication price of | 
ore $12.50 per copy. The book(s) to be mailed tome | J[jcation. you can get your 
Ft immediately upon publication. | 
oO} a copy for ONLY $12.50. 
nt! 
RS oe 
ata ee es ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee es ee oe 4 isis i 
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on ea ee administration, or- 
ganization, and other topics of equal impor- 
tance. The chapter on selection of appren- 
tices is particularly good. The appendices 
are complete, including the full text of a 
union agreement covering the conditions of 
apprenticeship in a telephone supply com- 
pany as well as the form of agreement with 
the prospective apprentice. Some of the 
exhibits did not reproduce well as the printing 
is much too fine to be read without difficulty. 

The author indulges in a philosophic dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons alinies employer- 
union management of apprentice programs 
and arrives at the conclusion that joint 
management is preferable. A little too much 
space is given to summarizing each chapter 
and then summing up all the chapters. This 
results in a kind of textbook style of presenta- 
tion. 

The book should be a welcome addition to 
the reference shelf of employers, personnel 
managers, training supervisors and vocational 
counselors. It will no doubt become a stand- 
ard reference work on the subject of industrial 
apprenticeship.—Matrnew Rapvom, New 

ork City. 


EFFECTIVE PERSONALITY BUILDING. 
By Gwenyth R. Vaughn and Charles B. Roth. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
Pp. 290. $2.50. 

The approaches to personality improve- 
ment vary as much as the numerous inter- 
pretations of personality. Among the recent 
oo in this field is a book which can 

used effectively with senior high and fresh- 
man college groups, Effective Personality Build- 


4ng. 

Five phases pertinent to the building of 
effective personality are considered by the 
authors: (1) Personality from the Inside Out; 
(2) Personality in the Eyes of Others; (3) 
Personality from the Outside In; (4) Highest 
Reaches of Personality; and (5) Personality 
of Success. 

The authors essay an analysis of personality 
in terms of a functional definition, ‘‘the 
ability to adjust to environment.’’ Con- 
sideration is given to the interaction of 
heredity and environment on personality, 
tests of personality, classifications of person- 
ality, and the role of complexes in the ade- 
quate personality. 

The sections on Personality in the Eyes of 
Others and Personality from the Outside In 


a 


should prove especially helpful for indiy idual 





























consideration as well as for discussion groups sions, 
Herein the significance of emotions, heal:, p fi#/4s 
speech, dressing, grooming, and manners ;, JB Archite 
the cultivation of a well-rounded personalir, JB cor, P! 
is brought out. Worker 
Personality is shown to bear a close pr. B 7. Soci 
lationship to and to be influenced to a majo; I scientifi 
extent by the individual's character. Ac I pmploy 
cordingly the essence of character is consii. & _ 
ered. The last section serves as a synthesj —— 
in which the basic ideas developed in th Bb sc tp 
earlier discussions are pointed up. ade pare 
The book is written in an easy, understand. JB of employ 
able style with a degree of over-simplification FB °° bt 
which tends to result in the loss of emphas: Emplo 
for certain essentials. Abundant illustr. - 
tions from the lives of important personage  . 
are used as supporting evidence for points _ Fo 
made. Sketches also appear freely. search, 
Several features included in this volume DC: | 
should be noted: check lists which the stu- Opportu 
dent may use to determine his strengths ani BP!" i 
weaknesses in various aspects of personality Vocati 
exercises for study and discussions, based on Stud : 
the material in a given chapter; and practic: >” — 
problems which offer opportunities for ou- Federati 
of-class activities which should reinforce th: § Modera 
learning. ton Ave 
Effective Personality Building should prov: § Revised 
especially helpful to orientation classes ani & rates. 
as a reference for counselors and advisers Presents 
C. L. Mitrer, Assistant Dean, College oj HF Service, te 
Liberal Arts, Howard University, Washington |, Boy © 
D.C. . tions is lar 
peopie are 
) of specific 
at a time 
wii responsibil 
Publications Received Memor 
jin the F, 
| | Market 
Careers Council, 
Washing 
Novicks, Beatrice. Nurseries. Occups The Cot 
tional Abstract No. 103. Occupational [n- J) which it i 
dex, 1947. Washington Square, New York mete 
University, New York, 1947. Pp. 6. $.25. BF significanc 
Because of the labor demand in this field and growing j ment effor 
demand for n products, this field looks promising F mobility. 
to those interested in outdoor work. Gives nature of ) Shartle are 
the work, qualifications, employment opportunitc is J. Dougl 
advantages, disadvantages, etc. briefly the 
seven univ 
Description of Professions Series. ! 
Agricultural and Biological Sciences, $.15. 14) Mills, 
Engineering Sciences, $.15. 3. Medical Sey and Its 
vice Occupations, $.05. 4. Medical Profery a ] 
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sions, $10. 5. Miscellaneous Professional 
Fields (Accountant, Architect, Landscape 
Architect, Librarian, Personnel Administra- 
ror, Physical Educator, Planner, Social 
Worker), $.10. 6. Physical Sciences, $.10. 
7 Social Sciences, $.10. National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, U. S. 
Employment Service. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Gives for each occupation the code number in DOT. 
Includes occupational summary, educational qualifica- 
tions, related professional fields, specialized fields, sources 
f employment, distribution of workers, in some in- 
tances, but not earnings. 


Employment Opportunities in the Navy De- 
partment for Scientists and Technicians. Scien- 
tific Personnel Branch, Office of Naval Re- 
search, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 76. 


Opportunities in this country and overseas. 
specific information on requirements, duties, etc. 


Very 


Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language 
Students. Prepared by a Committee of the 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 
Modern Language Journal, 7144 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo., 1946. Second 
Revised Edition. Pp. 32. $.30. Quantity 
rates. 

Presents os in business and industry, Civil 
Service, teaching, and various vocations. Admits that 
aly in teaching and a few other highly specialized posi- 
tions is language competency the primary asset. *‘‘Most 
people are hired in business capacities primarily because 
f specific technical training.’ Relevant information 
at a time when the United States is assuming greater 
responsibilities abroad. 


Memorandum on University Research Programs 
in the Field of Labor. Committee on Labor 
Market Research, Social Science Research 
Council, 1947. 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6,D.C. Pp. 42. 
The Committee encourages research in areas with 
which it is concerned and fosters the synthesis of re- 
search results. Among the six areas which in its — 
represent gaps in existing knowledge is “‘the role and 
significance of vocational guidance and organized place- 
;ment efforts with respect to employment tenure and 
} mobility.” Gladys Palmer, Dale Yoder, and C. L. 
| Shartle are among the Committee members. Chairman 
is]. Douglas Brown. The Committee lists and describes 

briefly the current and future research projects at twenty- 
} seven universities. 


Mills, Lawrence. The Osteopathic Profession 
and Its Colleges. 139 N. Clark Street, Chi- 
B80, 1947, American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. Pp.24. $.25. 
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This booklet by the American Osteopathic Associa 
tion’s Vocational Director gives sonaadl quainniees 


pre-professional requirements, professional training and 
its cost, lists accredited colleges, etc. 

Employment Outlook in Machine Shop Oc- 
cupations. Business Machine Servicemen. 
Bulletin 895. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office 
Pp. 28. $.20. Illustrated. 
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One of the New 
Occupations Course 
Text-Note Books 
By R. F. Cromwell and 
M, D. Parmenter 
Others in the series are Exploring Occupations 

and Success in the World of Work 


Single copy $.45 10 or more $.36 
TEACHER'S MANUAL $4.10 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


16mm. sound Black and White 


Finding Your Life Work and 
32 vocations now completed | 


For Purchase—Rental—Complete Informa- 
tion Write 
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For the CROWNING EFFORT of 
12 years of citizenship instruction: 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C, ALDRICH 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


“What this country needs,” state the authors in the introduction to this 
book, “is more active citizenship by informed, alert citizens. Knowledge of 
our government, its agencies, and its potentialities is important. Equally 
important is the development of skills in civic participation, and of attitudes 
of civic responsibility. This book offers a program of action by which the 
understanding youth may become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local community.” 

Used in the llth or 12th grade, WE, THE CITIZENS provides a new 
and more resultful climax to the previous years of citizenship instruction. 
It presents 227 activity projects for the units listed below. Senior-high- 
school social-studies teachers will find constant use NOW for a personal copy, 
while the book is being considered for adoption. Order your copy of WE, 
THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free examination. 


A Notable Table of Contents 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 10. How to Study Platforms 

2. How to Cooperate with Civic 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 

3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 

4. How to Be Active in Community 14. How to Register and Vote 
Betterment 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 

5. How to Protect Your Rights as a 16. How to Vote Taxes ' 
Citizen 17. How to Serve on a Jury 

6. How to Be Active in Community 18. How to Judge Good Local Govern- 
Politics ment 

7. How to Bea Worker in Your Political 19. How to Understand Social-Political 
Party Terminology 

8. How to Listen to Political Speeches 20. How to Be an International Citizen 

9. How to Read Political News 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount: 4 to 29 copies, 30% 
discount; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. ?322330" 
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This is one of a series of Occupational Outlook reports. Association, October, 1946. 620 N. Michi- 
Gives job prospects (excellent now and for the future), 


4 we Te “hic: ] . _ 

duties, training, earnings (above average), and working gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. $.15 
conditions. Includes hospital, administrative, and food clinic 
courses, with information on credits, fees, provisions 


for maintenance. 
Rivers, Don. Your Career in Advertising. 
New York, E. P. Dutton, 1947. Pp. 224. Suter, Henry Charles. Uncle Sam's G- 
$3.00. Women. Reprint from December, 1946, In- 


Another in the Dutton Career series, which covers dependent Woman. Pp. 3. $.15 
various aspects of advertising. Written with typical : 





- : | s ri men it . 
professional fervor, the book will help the novice to de- _Career pamphlet on po roy for women in the FBI 
= a , — she meses af sho eek of 
cide if he ““has what it takes.’" There are some sober Gives More information on the nature of the work than 
on the necessary qualificati ns Eart ings Not mentioned 


words on ethics and the challenge to modern advertising 
to clean house. In the Supplement is an Advertising 


Aptitude test. Donaghue, Eugene J. “‘Choose a Career 
You Can Enjoy,"’ Foreign Service, June, 1947. 

“American Chemical Society's Progress Veterans of Foreign Wars official monthly 
Report No. 14 of the Committee on Pro- journal. ‘‘Advisement and Guidance,’ Vo- 
fessional Training."’ Reprint from Chemical cational Rehabilitation and Education Bull- 





and Engineering News, Dec. 25, 1946. etin 8, National Rehabilitation Service, 

Includes the latest revision (Dec., 1946) of the list of | Veterans of Foreign Wars, 612 Tower Bldg., 
approved schools. Washington 5, D.C. : 

These two articles in simple terms explain to the vet- 

Gouses for Student Ditirians, Approved by Sap what be has ais fram advnemene and guidance 


the Executive Board, American Dietitic tional Rehabilitation and Education, VFW 
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| + Do Your Students Know HOW To Study? 

- Are They Using Their Time To Best Advantage? 

- Are They Developing The Good Study Habits That 
Make For Good Work Habits? 


The new SRA Guidance Monograph, Stady Your Way Through School, 
is designed to teach high school and college students how to study, 
how to budget their time to provide the most opportunities for their 
talents, how to study their way through school without giving up any 
of the dances, teams, and parties which are so essential to a happy 
school life. 

So that this important new monograph—“the best we have ever seen 
on the subject .... should be in every school,” says Garden City High, 
New York—may be available to all high schools and colleges, SRA 
is offering a special discount of 20° on orders of 20 or more copies 
to the same address.* 


Order Your Copies Today 


STUDY YOUR WAY THROUGH SCHOOL 
by C. d’A. Gerken 


Ass't. Professor of Psychology, The State University of lowa 
Single copies: .75¢ 20 copies: $15.00, less 20°): $12.00 
* plus small additional charge for postage and insurance 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 





. 
President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of Execusive Secretary, Curistine Metcuer, Headquar: Nation 
Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
. . 
Gzoros S. Spzer, Vice-Pres., Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 Soy; ; 
: ? : ‘ Florida 
Michigan, Chicago 3, Illinois coats I 
Epwarp Lanpy, Treas., Director of Guidance and Counseling, Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts ” 
Trustees 
CuarzezsR. Foster, Professor of Education, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Gertrupe Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 
H. B. McDanist, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif. Georgia 
Heten R. Smita, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York Atlanta 
Croyrp S. Sreinmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 
C. Grtsert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneap 
Minnesota 
Marousgrits W. Zapoizon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Athens 
DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 
Arkansas 1943 ' 
Pres.—Doyr er K. Burxe, High School, Crossett Hawail 
V’.-Pres.—Frances Amis, High School, Crossett Honolt 
Sec.—Grorce W. Patcuert, High School, Wilson 
Treas.—Same as above. 
Time and Place of Meeting—First week end in November—annually. 
Secure additional information from Mr. Patchell. 
California Illinois 
Northern 1920 Pres.—Grorce M. Downina, Dir. of Guidance, Unified School District, San Jos¢ Chicar 
V.-Pres.—Paut M, Levy, V.-Prin., High School, Santa Cruz 8 
Sec.—Epita G. Germang, Asst. Prof., State College, San Jose 
Treas.—Same as above. 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 
Secure additional information from Mr. Downing. 
Southern 1922 Pres.—W anv Legis, Vet. Couns., City a 1570 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 
V.~Pres.—Fiorence.Mourpny, Asst. Supr., Work Exp. Sec., 1601 S. Olive St., Los Angele: Indiana 
Sec.—Harry Smattensura, Dir., Research and Guidance, L. A. Cotnty Schools, 80s \ Central 


Spring St., Los Angeles 12 
Treas.—L. T. Cooper, V.-Pres., Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., 740 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 
Time and Place of Meeting—Fourth Thursday of each month; Adminis. Bldg., Los Ang:- 
les City Schools, 451 N. Hill Sc. 
Secure additional information from Dr. Smallenburg. 
Colorado 1925 Northe 
Pres.—C. W. Fattor, Chief, Voc. Rehab. & Ed., VA, Denver 
V.-Pres.—T. A. ANDERSON, 1286 Forest St., Denver 
Sec.—Brrtua Vittano, 1805 W. 38 Ave:, Denver 11 
Treas.—Cart Haserw, 2420 E. 11 Ave., Denver 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 
Secure additional information from Miss Villano. lowa 19 
1 


Connecticut 1929 


Pres.—Harowp J. Manoney, State Supr. Guid., State Dept. of Ed., Hartford 
V .-Pres.—Estugr Dunne, 154 Howard Ave., New Haven 

Sec.—Mnrs. H. M. Roya, 52 Hopson Ave., Branford 

Treas.—Same as above. , 

Time and Place of Meeting— 
Secure additional information from Mrs. Royal. ; 














D.C. 1922 





National Capital 1940 


Florida 
South 1941 


Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Athens 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 


Illinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northern 1940 


lowa 1928 





Pres.—Exizasetu Morrow, McKinley High School, Second & T Sts., N. E., Wast 
2 

V.-Pres.—Gertrupe ScHermeruorn, U. S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bureau, Was! 
5) 
25 

Sec.—Witxta Norris, Counselor, Y.W.C.A., 614 E. St., N. W., Washinert 

Treas.—KatTuryn Fox, 4320 Elliott St., N. W., Washington 

Time and Place of Meeting—Usually the fourth Tuesday of ea 

Secure additional information from Miss Norris. 

Pres.—Hewen B. Gray, 159 Randolph St.; N. W., Washington | 

V.-Pres.—Epwarp J. Queen, 572 23 Place, N. E., Washington 2 

Sec.—Leanna F. Jounson, 4928 Just St., N. E., Washington 19 

Treas.—Aiteen H. Davis, 1947 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 1 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Miss Johnson. 


Pres.—Nina E. McApam, 1767 S. W. 12 St., Miami 35 
V..-Pres.—Lewis E. Warton, School of Ed., Univ. of Miami, Coral Gal 
Sec.—Etva MacPuerson, 630 S. W. 17 Ave., Miami 35 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Miss McAdam. 


Pres.—H. H. Brxxer, Dir. Guid., Public Schools, City Hall, Atlanta 3 

V.-Pres.— 

Sec.—Rita Berrona, O'Keefe High School, Atlanta 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting— 

Secure additional information from Miss Berrong. 

Pres.—Cuarues F. Huperns, Coll. of Ed., Univ. of Georgia, Athens 

V.-Pres.—Mavpe S. Hotiincswortn, 340'/, Hampton Court, Ather 

Sec.—Wititam B. Kino, Coll. of Ed., Univ. of Georgia, Ather 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Second Wednesday of alternat« 
October; Peabody Hall, Coll. of Ed., U. of Georgia 

Secure additional information from Mr. King. 


Pres.—Donatpv W. MacKay, 406 Royal Hawaiian Ave., Ho 
V.-Pres.—- 

Sec.—Exwoop P. Georoe, 1178 Fort St., Honolulu 9 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting 

Secure additional information from Mr. George 


Pres.—Norwoop §S. Boorn, Il!. Bell Tel. Co., 208 W. Washington St., Chicago 6 

V.-Pres.—Paut A. Youno, Evanston Public Schools, Evanston 

Sec.—Juiia G. Jounson, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, Chicago 9 

Treas.—Wi1u1aM T. Ew1no, 12841 Maple Ave., Blue Island 

Time and Place of Meeting—First Monday of cach month, 6 p.m.; Georgiat 
Carson Pirie Scott & Company 

Secure additional information from Miss Johnson. 


Pres.—]. Frep Murpny, 150 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4 

V.-Pres.—Wituiam L. Howarp, Office of Dean of Ed., Butler Univ., Indianapoli 
See.—M. Carnaring Evans, Counseling Office, Indiana University, Bloomingtor 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 

Secure additional information from Miss Evans. 


Pres.— 

V.-Pres.— 

Sec.—Mary Hoopencarpner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
Treas.—Heten Dernsacn, School City Administration, South Bend 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 

Secure additional information from Miss Dernbach. 


Pres.—Mary McCluskey, Fort Dodge High School, Fort Dodge 
V.-Pres.—T. C. Rucoxss, Centerville Jr. College, Centerville 
Sec.—Ray Bryan, Iowa State College, Ames 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 
Secure additional information from Miss McCluskey. 


8 p.m., begis 
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Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 


Western 1946 





Pres. —Guenn R. Burnette, Manhattan Jr. High School, Manhattan 
V’.-Pres.—Witsur Enrsam, 3827 Edgemont Place, Wichita 
Sec.—S. M. Det, McPherson College, McPherson 


Treas. —Same as above. 
Time and Place of Meeting—Annual meeting, March or April. 
Secure additional information from Mr. Burnette. 


Pres.—H. L. Davas, Prin., Lafayette School, Lexington 
V.-Pres.— 
Sec.—Epwarp J. Ouvetcette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 


Treas. —Same as above. 
Time aad Place of Meeting—Annual—April; Kentucky Educational Associatio 


Secure additional information from Dr. Davis. 


Pres.—E. E. Puts, Dean, Div. Applied Sciences, Southeastern Louisiana College 
mond 

V.-Pres.—Mnrs. J. L. Coover, Couns., Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge 

Sec.—Eveanor Barrow LeBranc, Couns., John McDonogh High School, 1433 Har 
St., New Orleans 

Treas.—Dewirtt Sauts, Chesbrough High School, Tangipahoa Parish 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Dr. Puls. 


Pres.—Dororny E. Bascocx, Garland St. Jr. High School, Bangor 


V.-Pres—Mary T. Mappgen, Exec. Sec., Maine State Nurses’ Assoc., 146 State § 


Augusta 

Sec.—Ernest Frost, Husson College, 157 Park St., Bangor 

Treas. —Wicsur Stanton, Garland St. Jr. High School, Bangor 

Time and Place of Meeting—Second Monday of each month, 7:30 p.m.; Garland St 
High School 

Secure additional information from Mr. Frost. 


Pres.—Dororny E1icnnorn, 3 East 25 St., Baltimore 18 

V.-Pres.—Epitu Pruss, Forest Park High School, Chatham Road and Eldorado 4 
Baltimore 7 

Sec.—KatTuieen Powers, Southern High School, Warren Ave. and William St., Baltis 
30 

Treas. —H. Cuester Wurtney, 3 East 25 St., Baltimore 18 

Time and Place of Meeting—Four meetings annually 

Secure additional information from Oscar Helm, Baltimore City College, Baltin 


Pres.—WittiaM E. Jongs, 422 N. Arlington Ave., Baltimore 23 

V.-Pres.—Revusen F. Jones, 2432 Woodbrook Ave., Baltimore 17 

See.—Cuaries E,. Brown, $06 Laurens St., Baltimore 17 

Treas.—W. DoucGtass Jounson, 2316 Montebello Terrace, Baltimore 14 

Time and Place of Meeting—First Tuesday of each month, 7:30 p.m.; Administrat 
Building Annex, Madison and Lafayette Aves., Baltimore 17 

Secure additional information from Mr. Brown. 


Pres.—J. Wenvevt Yo, Asst. Prof., Boston University, Boston 
V.-Pres.—- 

Sec.—Doris SuTHERLAND, Simmons College, Boston 

Treas.—Penne.t N. Asorn, Student Emp]. Bureau, MIT, Cambridge 
Time and Place of Meeting— ° 
Secure additional information from Miss Sutherland. 


Pres. —Herpert Carter, 181 Lowell St., Andover 
V.-Pres.—Ricnarp Wa race, 27 Rosemont St., Haverhill 
Sec.—Catuerine M. Barrett, 102 Chestnut St., Andover 
Treas. —Francis X. HoGcan, 1058 Essex St., Lawrence 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 
Secure additional information from Mr. Carter. 


Pres.—Setu Arsenian, Springfield College, Springfield 

V.-~Pres.—Davip S. Garser, American Bosch Corp., Springfield 

Sec.—Paut E. Dion, West Springfield High School, West Springfield 
Treas.—Heten Lyncn, High School of Commerce, Westfield, Mass. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Third Wednesday of Oct., Nov., Jan., Mar., May. 
Secure additional information from Mr. Dion. 










Worcest 


Michigat 


Detroit 


Minneso 
Minneay 


Missouri 
Heart o 


St. Lou 


Montana 


Nebrask 
Omaha 


New Jer 











Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Heart of America 1946 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 
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Pres.—Mary E. V. Suea, § Almont Ave., Worcester 
V .-Pres.—Dorotuy Satter, 45 Cedar St., Worcester 
Sec.—Euizasetu La Dur, 226 Park Ave., Worcester 
Treas.—Mary Suttivan, 51 Forbes St., Worcester 
Time and Place of Meeting 

Secure additional information from Miss Shea 


Pres.—Wi.ui1aM Stirton, 2421 Second Blvd., Detroit 1 

V.-Pres.—Lavura Lesu, 13322 Conant Ave., Detroit 12 

Sec.—Viroinia ALLAN, 15055 Hubbell Ave., Detroit 27 

Treas.—WituiaM A. ArsauGu, 3974 Chatsworth, Detroit 24 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 

Secure additional information from Carl R. Christy, 9930 Somerset, Detroit 24 
Pres.—L. J. Luxer, Div. of Ed., Michigan State College, East Lansing 
V.-Pres.—Witti1am Mann, Basic Coll. Couns., Michigan State College, East | 


Sec.—Epwarp Fittinec, Voc. Couns., Div. of Services for Blind, 230 N. Grand Ave 
Lansing 4 

Treas.—Gwen Norrext, Dept. of Counseling and Testing, Michigan State ¢ ege, East 
Lansing 


Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 
Secure additional information from Mr. Fitting. 


Pres.—*Cuirrorp E. JurGENsEN, Pers. Dir., Minneapolis Gas-Light Co., M eap 

V.-Pres.—Etreen Lana, Pers. Dept., Northwestern National Life Insurance ( 
Minneapolis 

Sec.—V ance Jewson, Asst. Dir. Pers., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2753 Fourt! 


Ave. S., Minneapolis 
Treas.—Same as above. 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 
Secure additional information from Miss Lang. 


Pres.—Vivian Suepuernd, Dir., The Rehabilitation Inst., 2700 McGee Tratlicway. Kansas 
City 

V.-Pres.—Vepa Jackson, Y.W.C.A., 1020 McGee St., Kansas City 

Sec.—Cuares M. Toms, 2823 Olive St., Kansas City 3 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—First Wednesday of each month, 5:45 p.m.; Red Feather 

Room, Y.W.C.A., 1020 McGee St., Kansas City 

Secure additional information from Miss Jackson. 

Pres.—Atvin Bronstein, Jewish Employment & Vocational Service, 721 Olive St., St 
Louis 

V .-~Pres.—]. M. Barpecmeier, St. Louis County Vocational High School, 6242 Ella Sr., 
St. Louis 

Sec.—Lucitte Smita, Maplewood High School, 7539 Manchester, St. | 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Fourth Wednesday of each month, 7:45 p.m.; Downtown 
Y.M.C.A., 1528 Locust, St. Louis 


Pres.—I. W. Stam, Northern Montana College, Havre 

V .-Pres.— 

Sec.—Lego Smitn, Registrar, University of Montana, Missoula 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting— 

Secure additional information from Mr. Smith. 


Pres.—Zetpa Netson, 210 South 18 St., Omaha 2 

V.-Pres.—Ina Jones, Technical High School, 32 and Cumming, Omaha 

Sec.—Marcaret I. Carter, Y.W.C.A., 506 South 17 St., Omaha 2 

Treas. —Axice Scuazrer, Nebraska State Nurses Assoc., 340 Electric Bldg., Omaha 2 

Time and Place of Meeting—Second Thursday of each month, 12:00 Noon; Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Secure additional information from Miss Carter. 


Pres.—Cuaries W. Hamitton, Dir., Div. of Ed. for Veterans, Dept. of Ed., 175 West 
Front St., Trenton 

V.-Pres.—Three persons—serving as Regional Chairmen 

See.—Wiru1am H. Arxins, School of Ed., Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Mr. Atkins. 
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New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 


Central 1928 


Delaware-Otsego 


Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 


New York City 1920 


Rochester 1923 


Teachers College 1925 





Pres.—Geroroe Tats, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 

V.-Pres.—Irneng McNutry, 71 Seminary Ave., Binghamton 

Sec.—Louise F. Watxer, 471 Vestal Road, Binghamton 

Treas.—E.izasetu Creacu, 17 Seminary Ave., Binghamton 

Time and Place of Meeting—Third Wednesday of October and November; secon 
day of March and May. 

Secure additional information from Mrs. Walker. 


Pres.—Caru Corvin, Columbia High School, East Greenbush 

V.-Pres.—E. May Suico, 28 Glen Ave., Scotia 

Sec.—Lituan Ross, 2 Fulton St., Cohoes 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. North Car 
Secure additional information from Miss Ross. 


Pres.—Joun J. Conpon, Nottingham High School, Syracuse 

V .~Pres.—KaTHERINE Hearn, Eastwood High School, Syracuse 

Sec.—Dorores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 

Treas.—Joun J. McANnansy, 114 Boulder Rd., Solvay 

Time and Place of Meeting—Third Tuesday of Nov., Feb., Apr., May. Ohio 
Secure additional information from Miss Ryan. k 


Pres.—W apo D. Cooxincuam, Hartwick College, Oneonta 

V .~Pres.—Kennetu Horcuxiss, Otsego County Director of Guidance, Oneonta 

Sec.—James C. Atpricn, Guidance Counselor, High School, Hancock 

Treas.—Guapys Hamutn, Guidance Counselor, High School, Oneonta 

Time and Place of Meeting—First Monday of Oct., Dec., Feb., Apr. 

Secure additional information from Gilbert Banker, Principal, Hancock Centra 
Hancock. 


Pres.—AvexaNnver MacNutrt, High School, Garden City entral 1! 
V.-~Pres.—Exizasetu Hixson, N.Y.S.E.S., Rockville Centre 

Sec.—Axian H. Cruicxsnann, High School, Woodmere 

Treas.—Maroaret Lorimer, Equitable Life Assurance Soc., 7 Park Ave., N. Y. | 

Time and Place of Meeting— 

Secure additional information from Mr. Cruickshank. 


Pres.—Guorce MacAnprews, Dir. of Guidance, Arlington High School, Arlingt 


V.-Pres.—Boyp R. Swe, Dir. of Guidance, High School, Middletown 
Sec.—Lorna Kniss, Sr. Empl. Couns., N. Y. State Employment Service, Poughke 
Treas.—Ciara H. Howarp, Mgr., N. Y. State Employment Service, Middletow 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Miss Knibb. 


Pres.—Artuur F. Witps, Utica Free Academy 
V .-Pres.—Etwoop Hircucock, 66 State St., Dolgeville Miami V;: 
Sec.—Axice W. Brirr, 110 Genesee St., Utica 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting— 

Secure additional information from Mr. Wilds. 


Pres.—Carrowt N. Grsney, 9 Pulaski St., Brooklyn 6 
V.-Pres.—Epwarp Hacutet, 237 East 33 St., New York 16 

Sec.—Axice Gustav, Washington Square College, New York University, New York . 
Treas.—Mortimer Karpp, The 52 Association, 840 Eighth Ave., New York 19 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Mr. Gibney. 


Pres. —Fiorence McAnaney, Pers. Dir., Main Office, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 Stat 
Rochester Northwe: 

V.-Pres.—Dr. Gorvon M. Hemmert, Med. Dept., Hawk-Eye Works, Eastman Kodak ( } | 
Rochester 

Sec.—Harotp Kentner, Pers, Dept., Ritter Co., Rochester 

Treas.—Nei Hickey, Training Officer, U.S.V.A., 41 State St., Rochester 

Time and Place of Meeting—Second or third Wednesday or Thursday of each : 
6:15 p.m.; Brick Church Inst., 121 N. Fitzhugh St., Rochester 

Secure additional information from Miss McAnaney. © | 

regon 1 


Pres.—Srepuen Parry, 18 East 65th St., N. Y. C. 

V.-Pres.—Carroit Brancnarp, 1560 Amsterdam Ave., Room 227, N. Y. C. 
Sec.—Emiutry L. Pauteorr, Whittier Hall, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Treas.—Fay Corey, Whittier Hall, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 

Time and Place of Meeting— 

Secure additional information from Mrs. Philpott. 


Northeas 








ola 
4V) 


ester 1939 Pres.—Katuerine Ensicn, High School, Pelhan 
V .-Pres 
Sec.—Crargnce Noyce, White Plains High Scho 
Treas.—Haroitp Watson, Mamaroneck High School, Man 
Time and Place of Meeting 
Secure additional information from Mr. Noyce. 

39 Pres.—Mnrs. Frank A. Beyer, Jr., Salamanca High Scho 

V .-Pres.—Tuomas Kennewry, Niagara Falls High School, Niagara Fa 
Sec.—Euizapetn J. Ewert, Hamburg High School, Hamburg 
Treas.—Racnakgt Fracuer, Lockport Jr. High School, Lock 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 
Secure additional information from Miss Ewell 








North Carolina 1927 
Pres.—Roy N. Anpgrson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 

V .-Pres.— 

Sec.—Fannig Y. Mircnerzt, Duke University, Durham 
Treas.—Minva Greens, N. C. State College of Agric. & Engrg " 
Time and Place of Meeting— 

Secure additional information from Miss Mitchell. 


Ohio 
k Area 1947 Pres.—Ninve N. Auspacu, Mgr., Goodyear Industrial Uni ry, 1144 East Marker Sr 

Akron 16 

V.-Pres.—Keitu J. Perkins, Dir., Child Study, Public Sci ; North B way 
Akron 8 

Sec.—Hors M. Bonn, Rehab. Asst., State Bureau, Voc. Rehabilitari ) South M 
Akron 8 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Third Thursday of each month, 7:00 : 

Secure additional information from Mr. Alspach 

tral 1938 Pres.—E. A. Soopmaxer, 386 E. Northwood Ave., Columt 


V.-Pres.—Joun R. Trace, Public Schools, 270 East State St., | 
Sec.—Hewen S. Fuurer, Rehab. Services for Blind, 451 Oak Sr., ¢ 
Treas.—Same as above. 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in a 
Secure additional information from Mrs. Fuller. 
nnati 1920 Pres.—E. S. Hayes, 1732 DeSales Lane, Cincinnati ¢ 
V.-Pres.—Dr. Maurice Kuen, Med. Div., 6th U.S. Civil S 
Cincinnati 
Sec.—M. Jane Kxein, 3161 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati 29 
Treas.—Lavura Loveracs, 1303 Burdett A 
Time and Place of Meeting—Second Wedn« 
Branch of Public Library. 
Secure additional information from Miss Kleit 
Miami Valley 1946 Pres.—Jezrome H. Gisson, 336 Richmond Ave., Dayt 
V.~Pres.—Gusnn E. Price, 47 E. Woodburn Ave., Dayt 
Sec.—Anprew G. Fregman, 1312 Bancroft St., Dayton 
Treas. —Davip L. Exsero, 271 Marathon Ave., Dayton § 
Time and Place of Meeting—First Wednesday of each month, p.m.; Central Y.M.( 
Cafeteria, 117 W. Monument Ave., Dayton. 
Secure additional information from Mr. Freeman 
Northeastern 1924 Pres.—Caaru Hinz, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 700 Prospect Ave levela 
V.-Pres.—F. S. McCormick, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Cleve 
Sec.—Witma Kognic, Kinsman School, Cleveland 
Treas.—Manrion Wurrtsey, High School, Cleveland Heights 15 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 
Secure additional information from Mr. Hinz. 
Northwestern 1938 Pres.—Norman GoipMan, 4322 Lowe Road, Toledo 12 
, V.-Pres.— 
Sec.—Cuanrrorre H. Bissexrx, 624 Virginia, Toledo 10 
Treas,—Same as above. 
Time and Place of Meeting—Last Tuesday of each month, 8:00 P.M.; 
tional High School Library. 
Secure additional information from Miss Bissell. 


ivance 





Macomber Voca- 


Oregon 1942 


Pres.—Keurrn Gotpnamuer, Gaston Union High School, Gastor 
V.-Pres.—Paut Porrer, High School, Eugene 

See.—Guen L. Weaver, 105 State Library Bldg., Salem 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Annually—April. 

Secure additional information from Mr. Weaver. 











' 
' 
' 
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Pennsylvania* 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 


Keystone 1943 


Phila. Vicinity 1920 


Western 1923 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 





Pre Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
V.-Pres.—Mary J]. Wytanp, 207-A Burrowes Bldg., State College 
Sec.—Zura E. Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Treas. —Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 


Secure additional information from Dr. Davis. 
Pres.—Terence Reacan, 16 East 10 St., Erie 


V.-Pres.—E.ien Connet, Dir. of Guidance, Public Schools, Adminis. Office, Ey 


Sec.—Mary H. Warxer, Child Study Dept., School Dist., 640 West 9 St., Eric 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Miss Walker. 

Pres.—Cuarues I. Kent, Public Schools, Hershey 

V.-Pres.—Leonarpv C. Grove, 462 W. Market St., York 

Sec.——KaTHarine E. F. Mixxer, 400 N. 3 St., Harrisburg 

Treas.—Maser Y. Scuriver, 363 Locust St., Steelron 


Time and Place of Meeting—Last Monday of Oct., Nov., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr 
and June, 7:30 p.m.; Room 321, Education Blidg., Dept. of Public Instruction, Har, 


burg. 


Secure additional information from Mrs. Miller. 


Pres.—Rosert C. Taser, Dir., Div. Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, 21 and Parkw, 


Philadelphia 
V.-Pres.—Lois M. Goutp,Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park 


Sec.—Mary H. Carrer, 1507 Baird Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Treas.—M. Apgcaiwe Hawk, 3355 North Park Ave., Philadelphia 40 
Time and Place of Meeting—lIndifinite; Drexel Insticute 

Secure additional information from Miss Carter. 


Pres.—Mary O'Lovcutin Extiorrt, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational High School, Pittsburg 


V.-Pres.—Paut E. Fetron, Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh 
Sec.—Viroinia Taytor, High School, Bellevue 

Treas.—Invin F, Hogrcer, Perry High School, Pittsburgh 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance. 

Secure additional information from Mrs. Elliott. 


Pres.—Manrtia Luisa Lopez, Asst. Supr., OIGS, San Juan 
V.-Pres.—Manusgra Caroca, Box 654, Rio Piedras 

Sec.—Juanita Rivera Ascencio, Roosevelt Jr. High School, Rio Piedras 
Treas.—Fernanvo Denis Stevenson, P. O. Box 746, Rio Piedras 

Time and Place of Meeting—Last Tuesday, 2 p.m. 

Secure additional information from Miss Ascencio. 


Pres.—Leuster F. Krone, Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence 
V.~Pres.—Isapetta M. Connon, 370 Hartford Ave., Providence 
Sec.—Grace C. Tonce, 209 Narragansett Ave., Providence 
Treas.—Lovuts I. Kramer, Classical High School, Providence 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not tw abe in advance. 

Secure additional information from Miss Tonge. 


Pres.—Bertis Capenart, Couns., High School, Oak Ridge 
V.-Pres.—Three persons 

Sec.—R. F. Taomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Treas.—Elnora Paul, Tyson Jr. High School, Knoxville 
Time and Place of Meeting—Quarterly. 

Secure additional information from Mr. Capehart. 


Pres.— 

V.-Pres.— 

Sec.—Inez Murpuy, 2107 Natchez Trace, Nashville 
Treas.— 


Time and Place of Meeting— 
Secure additional information from Miss Murphy. 


Pres.—Jacx V. Donocuue, P. O. Box 2574, Houston 

V.~Pres.—Joun H. Antuony, Personn. Counselor, M&M. Bidg., Houston 
Sec.—Joun S. Anant, Texas State Employment Service, 810 Cohn St., Houston 7 
Treas.—Hgien Szrmour, Amer. Red Cross, Houston 
Time and Place of Meeting— 

Secure additional information from Mr. Arant. 


‘ 


1a 


Utah 194 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washingt 
Seattle 1! 


West Virs 


Mountat 


Tri-State 


Wisconsir 


Milwauk 


Wyoming 

















Titah 1947 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Washington 


Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 


Mountain State 1941 


i-State 1947 


Wisconsin 1926 


Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


Py Mrs. Crarre L. Jackson, Teachers A 1609 Major Sr., § 
V .-Pres Arrep J. Lima, 666 Bryan Ave., Sale Lake Ciry 
Sec.—Dororny H. Smitrn, 1344 Thornton Ave., Sale Lake Ciry 
Treas.—Isaac B. Humpurey, 1777 S. Fifth East, Sale Lake City 
Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled i a 





Secure additional information from Mrs. Smit 


Pres.—Joun Frerras, White River Junction 

V .-Pres 

Sec.—E.izaseta Hunt, High School, Bellows Falls 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting 

Secure additional information from Miss Hunt 
Pres.—Joun F. Snowarter, Public Schools, Richmond 
V .-Pres.—D. C. Brery, City Schools, Norfolk 
Sec.—Gertruve D. Lewis, High School, Culpeper 
Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in adva 
Secure additional information from Dr. Showalter 


Pres —V ern Tuompson, Employment Security Agency, 409 J 

V .-Pres.—Hazet Borswetrer, Public Library, Seattle 4 

Sec.—Lituian Tirr, 4407 Latona Ave., Seattle § 

Treas.—Etta M. Guusting, County Supt. of School Office, Seattle 4 

Time and Place of Meeting—Second Thursday of each mor ¢ 
Room, Central Y.M.C.A. 

Secure additional information from Miss Tift 


1 


Pres.—H. W. Catenpine, 1220 21 St., Parkersburg 

V. Pres 

Sec.—Muiurtprep Hienxe, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting 

Secure additional information from Miss Hichle 

Pres.—Leuster G. Braitey, Dean of Men, Marshal! College, Hunting 

V.-Pres.—Luzonarp R. Brice, Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Huntington 

fec.—Mrs. L. G. Koontz, Jr., 3134 Third Ave., Huntingt 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Second and fourth Wednesday of each 1 th, x 
Marshall College Cafeteria 

Secure additional information from Mrs. Koontz 

Public Schools, La Crosse 


Cc, 


Pres.—Joseruine Hinton, Dir. of Guidanc 

V .-Pres.—S. W. Hirscuier, Asst. Chief, VA Regional Office, 341 N. Milwauk 
waukee 

Sec.—Evanoeine C. Matcuow, Central High School, La Crosse 

Treas.—Cuester A. Bucxiey, Voc. Adviser, VA, 2957 S. Wentworth Ave., Milwa 

Time and Place of Meeting 

Secure additional information from Miss Hintgen 

Pres.—Frepv W. Z1sGENHAGEN, Prin., Boys’ Tech. High School, Milwaukee 

V .-Pres.—D. W. Day, Pers. Mgr., Chain Belt Co., 1600 West Bruce St., Milwaukee 

Sec.—Esrecre R. Stone, Sr. Couns., South Division High School, Milwaukee 

Treas. —Genevieve Cieaver, Training Dir., Ed. Schuster Dept. Stores, Milwaukee 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 

Secure additional information from Mr. Ziegenhagen. 


Pres.—J. R. MacNzet, School of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramic 
V.-Pres.— 

Sec.—Jane Bemis, University of Wyoming, Laramic 

Treas.—Same as above. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Not scheduled in advance 

Secure additional information from Miss Bemis 
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Dominion of Canada 


Maritime 1947 Pres.—Jamus D. MacLean, Asst. Dir., St. John Vocational School, St. John, New Brys 
k 


wic 
V .-Pres.—G. E. Perry, Asst 


Sec.—Exien V. Piers, 92 Birmingham St., Halifax, N.S 

Treas. —Donacp Ferouson, 15 Hickman St., Glace Bay, N. S. 

Time and Place of Meeting—Annual 

Secure additional information from Miss Piers or Mr. MacLean. 
Ontario 1938 Pres.—F. F. Hicxs, 103 Balmoral Ave., North, Hamilton, Ontario 


V.-Pres.—R. F. Crarxe, National Employment Service, St. Catharines, Ontario 
Sec.—P. R. Dovoras, 283 Chaplin Crescent, Toronto, Ontario 


Treas.—Same as above 
Time and Place of Meeting 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN—1947-1948 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instuction: Division 
Chairman: Huo M. Bett, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Placement and Follow-up: Epira Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Training and Certification: Leonarpy M. 
Miter, Dir., VA Center, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Administration and Supervision: Rosert E. Carsy, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Pub. Schs., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Occupational Research: Rocusttz Ropp Gacuet, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir. Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: Cron S. Steinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Nominations and Elections: Exizaseta M. Smirn, Dean, 
Hastings H. S., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. R. 
Beattie, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 

College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 

Dir. Biv. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Marouerirs W, Zapoteon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
N. W., Washington, D.C, 

Public Relations: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C, 


Dir. of Guidance, Dept. of Education, Halifax, N. § 


Not scheduled in advance. 
Secure additional information from Mr. Douglas. 
Pennsylvania® Pres. —Lawrence J. Lennon, 312 N. Webster Ave., Scranton 
Lackawanna 1947 V.-Pres.—Cynit K. Kanzg, 964 Ridge Ave., Scranton 10 
Sec.—Lucy Brunpace, 1356 Capouse Ave., Scranton 9 
Treas.—Manis Lesniak, 1315 Prospect Ave., Scranton § 















Publicity: 
Radio: Ricuarp L. Praut, 975 Park Avenue, New Yor 
City 28 
Program Committee: Gronrce S. Spree, Dir. Inst. Psych 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18S. Michigan, Chicago, lll 
Convention Program: Cuiirrorp Frogauicn, OIGS, U 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Local Arrangements: Pauw M. Parr, Director, Greg 
College, 37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, III. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Henpgrson, III. Bell T 
phone Co., 230 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, I 
Regional Conferences: Cuarence W. Faitor, Chief, Vo 
Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Adminisn 
tion, Denver,Colo. 
Cooperation in Branch Programs: Rosert H. Saar 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 
Branch: Borp R. Swem, Dir. Guidance, Public Schools, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Professional: Lzonarp M. Mixizr, Dir. VA Cente, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
Publications Committe: Axtuur J. Jones, School of Ets 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers Coleg 
Columbia Univ., New York City 
Circulation: Mortimer Karpp, 52 Assn. 840 Eight 
Avenue, New York City 
Ethical Practices: Avert J. Hanns, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York 


Special Committees 


International Relations: Mancarst E. Bennett, Directo 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 





Personnel Work as a Profession is the theme of the N.V.G.A. National Convention, Mard 
29—April 1, 1948, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. You are cordially invited to 
present. 









